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/ Parisian Parks and 
Squares, with a@ view 
to the Improvement of 
our own, 


URING the last ten 
years, while London has 
been but gradually im- 
proving in its parks and 
public places, Paris has 
been developing into 
Arcadia, and has left 
us far behind, Elysian 
fields, as one of the 
Parisian promenades is 
called, is not too extra- 
vagant a term to apply 
tomostof them. Large 
sums have been spent 
on their improvement, 
and are annually ex- 
pended on their maintenance ; and, for a wonder, 
there are but few people who will not allow 
that they are worth the money. The French 
parks, promenades, gardens, and squares are all 
better kept than ours, though it is understood 
that it was our parks and squares that first im- 
pressed the French Emperor with a desire to 
extend their number in Paris. The author of 
“Gleanings from French Gardens” has recently 
enlarged the sphere of his observations ; and has 
now presented to our consideration a description 
of the Parisian parks, promenades, gardens, 
squares, churchyard-spaces, and boulevards, and 
a statement of the manner of their maintenance 
and its cost, with a view to our adoption of some 
of their best points.* One of his leading ideas 
is, that under the present system we are spend- 
ing too much upon a few parks, instead of 
increasing their number, Another is that our 
squares should be improved scientifically ; that 
is to say, their special aspect and soil should be 
brought to bear upon the kind of trees and 
plants most suited for them. Instead of every 
square having a hedge of privet and borders of 
boxes, with a few trees all of a similar kind in 
it, the arrangement and contents of each should 
be entirely different. One square might exhibit 
the vegetation of the South Sea Islands 3 another 
the dwarf prairie and hill fora of cold and 
temperate countries ; others, he urges, might be 
made tasteful with grass, hardy shrubs, and 
trees; and then people would have an object for 
& walk that would induce them to take this 
sanitary exercise more frequently than they are 
at present inclined to do, for want of one. In 
like manner our parks should be treated as 
differently a8 possible: one might be bright 
With flowers, the only boscage being that neces- 
Bary to shelter and set them off; and another 
shady with the forest trees of northern and 
temperate Europe. Want of variety is one of 
ty horticultural misfortunes; and the pre- 
eo an annual display over permanent 
“ie iment 18 one of the mistakes of our 
Ommissioners of Woods and Forests. These 
Capital ideas are the result of his Parisian sur- 
"oy: and to that we will now turn. 

ere are four parks in Paris, eleven squares, 
the Champs Elysées, the gardens of the Louvre, 
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the Tuileries and the Luxembourg; the Jardin 
des Plantes, the Garden of Acclimatisation, seve- 
ral church gardens, and cemeteries; many long 
lines of boulevards, besides public nurseries, and 
great tracts of market gardens. All these open 
cultivated spaces, some of them occupying the 
site of narrow streets and filthy houses, cannot 
be without their beneficial influence upon the 
sanitary condition of the inhabitants, and we 
can see for ourselves the fresh effect, as of a 
newly-watered garden, they give to the city. 
Beginning at the west end with the Bois de 
Boulogne (of which we have spoken recently), 
we find 2,000 acres of land laid out as a combi- 
nation of forest and pleasure garden, one half 
being wood, a quarter grass, an eighth roads, 
and some 70 acres being dug out into lakes. 
Some part of this park is cultivated with more 
than the finish of our own; the rest is left 
covered with scrubby woods and wild flowers; 
and farther diversity is attained by water-falls, 
an enclosure for the deer; bold rock-work, 
attractive with conifers, rock-shrubs, and mag- 
nolias; a zoological garden; the race-course, 
known as Hippodrome de Longchamps ; a large 
cascade near this, with the rocks about it, 
planted with ivy and rock-shrubs; and in the 
lakes are little islands of cypresses, bamboos, 
pampas-grass, and other forms of pleasing vege- 
tation, artistically arranged. Near the centre of 
the Bois and the lower lake is an enclosed space, 
called the Pré Catalan, where there is a cow- 
house, with eighty milch cows in it; some re- 
freshment-rooms, and an open-air theatre; not 
forced, however, upon every one’s observation, 
but sheltered, and carrying an ornamental 
aspect. The milk-house is frequented by the 
general company, but most especially by the 
horsemen who ride out early for exercise. And 
here, too, every August is held a gardeners’ 
féte, with dancing, games, and fireworks. 
A curious system of removing the rain-water 
is adopted in this park, to which we referred in 
our recent notice of the Bois.* A number of 
tanks capable of holding from ten to twenty 
cubic métres of water, are placed under the foot- 
paths and in side alleys, to which the rains 
are conveyed by 4-in. drain - pipes, the first 
joint of which is imbedded in a mouthpiece of 
Portland cement. Some of the tanks are cir- 
cular in plan, and terminate in truncated 
cones; others are rectangdlar. Mr. Robinson 
describes the rectangular cisterns as measuring 
from 4 to 6 métres in length, between 1 
and 2 métres in width, and 2 and 8 métres in 
depth, arched at the top, and being provided 
with trapped holes, by means of which they can 
be cleansed, and with barbicans in the footwalls 
for the escape of the water. The system of 
tanks was adopted as less expensive than the 
construction of sewers, which was estimated as 
being likely to cost 160,0007. The actual expen- 
diture for the tanks is not given. The zoological 
garden mentioned as being within this park is 
the Garden of Acclimatisation, and is not to be 
confused with the famous Jardin des Plantes, 
where there are more zoological specimens. Its 
200 varieties of vines removed from the Luxem- 
bourg, its oyster-beds and ostriches, Russian 
dogs and foreign ducks, and other curiosities of 
creation, are of scientific interest. There is a 
plan of the Bois given, and a dozen views of its 
streams, lakes, cascades, rocks, restaurants, and 
islands. 

At the east end of the city is another noble 
park, the Bois de Vincennes, with a plain in it 
of 755 acres, where there are a drill-ground, 40 
acres of water, 700 or 800 acres of forest, 110 of 
shrubberies, and as many of roads. Lakes, with 
islands and margins choicely planted, a fruit- 
garden belonging to the municipality, and a city 
nursery for herbaceous plants, rustic bridges 
crossing the waters, restaurants in the likeness 


of Swiss chalets, and a plantation of Welling- 
tonias, are some of the chief features here; but 
everywhere turf, trees, and flowers are in re- 
freshing contrast and freshness. The deep fresh 
green of the Parisian parks and gardens, as com- 
pared with the hay colour of the grass in London 
parks, varied with brown patches where it has 
been trodden away, as it often is in summer, is 
one of the most striking effects. This freshness 
ig maintained by the system of watering. Even 
the race-course at Longchamps is watered. Long 
lengths of metal hose, made in joints about 6 ft. 
long, with junctions of strong leathern hose, 
each length of pipe being supported on two pairs 
of little wheels, are the means by which the 
process is effected, as we have before now 
mentioned in these columns, At a distance 
of about 3 ft. are perforations through which 
jets out a sprinkling fountain of water, not 
dense enough to convert everything into mud, 
yet of sufficient force to do the work required of 
it. Mr. Robinson has inquired, and finds that a 
man can water 1,500 square métres per hour, by 
the use of an apparatus 30 métres long, and 
that he need move the hose but three times. 
More than a mile of this kind of hose 
may be seen at work with hundreds of jets 
playing. For watering the streets the same 
kind of hose, running on little low wheels is 
used, only there is but one jet, which is at the 
end, that the man in charge can accommodate 
its use to the convenience of the traffic. One 
man does the work of ten when a garden is 
treated in this same manner. For roads and 
pathways a deliquescent salt is being tried. This 
is obtained from the residue of the manufacture 
of carbonate of soda. It is sprinkled over the 
roads by hand. Where there is traffic the salt 
requires renewal frequently, hence the cost runs 
up to twice that of water; but in places less fre- 
quented it is found to be much cheaper, because 
there is no cost incurred for pipes and hydrants. 

The Parc Monceanu stands the next on the list. 
It is more beautified than the others, though not 
so extensive. It was laid out, in the first 
instance, as an “ English garden” for Philippe 
Egalité in 1778. Here may be seen the system 
of placing handsome plants singly upon grass, or 
in groups, to form one mass distinct and isolated, 
round which people can move without injuring 
them. The entrance avenue is of plane trees, 
with lines of roses of different colours on each 
side of the pathway, and in every direction are 
masses of foliage-flowers in superb contrast. 
There are not more than twenty-two acres in 
this park, which was improved at a cost of 
48,0001. in 1861. The Parcs des Buttes Chau- 
mont is in quite a different style,—a Parisian 
Primrose-hill, with a bit of Hampstead-heath, 
thrown in, taken in hand and beautified without 
stint. The site was formerly a scene of desola- 
tion, abandoned clay mounds, and excavations. 
There was a quarry in it: this is retained as a 
cliff, 164 ft. high; and one of its bays is made 
into a stalactite cave, about 60 ft. high, into which 
water trickles through a gorge over ivy and 
other suitable plants. We give a view of it 
from Mr. Robinson’s book.* At the base of 
the cliff there isa lake. Winding about on the 
grass are little streams, with Alpine plants 
placed here and there. One of the buttes, or 
high mounds, is planted with deodars, which 
Mr. Robinson considers a mistake, as it is better 
to choose deciduous trees wherever possible in 
cities, evergreens being less likely to flourish. 
Another feature is artificial rockwork that is to 
be covered with plants. The approach to this 
park is only temporary, and is not satisfactory, 
though it is likely to be as magnificent as the 
rest when finished. Tle author was much im- 
pressed, in the course of his survey, with the 
extreme rapidity with which such works of im- 
provement are carried on in Paris :— 








* See p. 277, ante, 
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“TI have seen acres of land removed to a depth of 
several yards without any fuss, and in a few weeks; 
miles of trees planted in the course of a single week ; old 
suburbs blown up by hundreds of mines a day, and levelled 
into commanding terraces fit for princely mansions, 
One June day, bright, dry, and very warm, they were 

ing trees in this park, and large ones too,—trees that 
requi eat machines to lift them,—while they were 
marking the ground for fresh plantings. ‘ Do you Plant 
after this date?’ Iasked. ‘Every day in the year! 

The cost of turning this wilderness of plaster 
workings into a picturesque promenade, green 
with turf, glittering with water, and fragrant 
with floral triumphs, was about 140,0001. Of 
thissum 120,0001. were expended uponthebridges, 
roads, and gardens; and 20,000/. upon three 
restaurants, one double and eight single park- 
keepers’ lodges, a rotunda, and the railings. 

The gardens of the Luxembourg, concerning 
which such a tempest was raised a few months 
ago, are more concentrated than they used to 
be. Close to the palace is a basin flanked by 
balustraded terraces, above which are marble 
statues and chesnut groves. The banks that 
rise to the terraces are planted with dwarf 
rose-bushes, and the borders of the squares of 
grass are full of a succession of occupants all the 
year round. In the borders, among the flowers, 
are lilac bushes, roses, and low bushes of 
honeysuckle — surely a treat to the people, 
whose road to their work may take them that 
way. The fountain, with its group representing 
Polyphemus discovering Acis and Galatea, and 
its long basin of water bordered with plane-trees, 
that make a green archway over it, and adorned 
with festoons of ivy and Virginian creepers 
stretching from tree to tree, is illustrated. 
M. Riviere, the superintendent at this place, 
gives free lectures, made very instructive with 
references to the examples he has at command, 
which are numerously attended. He appears 
to be especially clever in the cultivation of 
Woodwardias, which are seen to great perfection 
under his management, in the gardens in summer, 
and in the conservatories in winter. 

To enable those who do not know Paris to 
picture the Place de la Concorde and the avenue 
of the Champs Elysées, the author bids them 
think of a wide pleasure-ground at the lower 
end of Regent-street, and to add to it a grand 
chesnut-tree-bordered avenue stretching through 
it and stalking on and on to the highest point 
of the broad walk in Regent’s Park, and then to 
add to that the largest triumphal arch in the 
world. On the left side is the garden laid out in 
1860, sprinkled with little sheds for the sale of 
cigars and gingerbreads, and dotted here and 
there with restaurants, concert-stands, and 
cafés; yet still sumptuous with belts of shrubs 
ringed round with flowers, the greenest of grassy 
carpets, great clamps of rhododendrons, weeping 
willows, banks and beds of azaleas and hollies, 
isolated specimens of rare plants, pampas grass, 
Wellingtonias, and weeping sophoras. The un- 
objectionable effect of these refreshment-stalls 
and chalets leads the writer to inquire why 
people cannot have similar accommodation, 
dropped down in the same quiet way, among the 
flowers and foliage of Kew. The two gardens in 
the Place Napoleon III., the enclosure formed by 
the new buildings at the Louvre, are quoted as 
being valuable lessons in inexpensive city gar- 
dening, and charming relief to the buildings and 
sculpture around. They are octagonal, small, 
and surrounded by railings with gilt spears, and 
contain only a circle of grass with a walk round 
it, belted in with trees and an edging of ivy. 
Mr. Robinson’s theory is that plenty of these 
simple squares, giving breathing-room in dense 
quarters of the town, are to be preferred to one 
or two large parks which can only be used by 
the comparatively small section of the com- 
munity that lives conveniently near. The rows 
of orange-trees in tubs to be seen in the Tuileries, 
the Luxembourg, and at Versailles among other 
places, find little favour in his eyes. He calou- 
lates that each tree has cost as much as it takes 
to educate a surgeon or barrister, and when this 
unworthy expenditure has been made upon it, 
it never comes to anything more than a large 
tuft of not very healthy green leaves at the top 
of a tall stem. The orange-tree tub business 
comes in, therefore, for blame. And in many 
other instances the author shows he can see 
French mistakes as well as British shortcomings. 
Nevertheless, he brings up a large balance in 
favour of Gallic gardening for cities. 

The first square on Mr. Robinson’s list is that 
of St. Jacques, an open space in which once 
stood a church, of which only the very fine tower 
is standing. This, we need scarcely repeat, has 
been restored, ard forms the leading feature of 
the square. Here, on one of the lawns, is a 





specimen of the great Abyssinian musa, 12 ft. 
high, with leaves 8 ft. long, each having a red 
mid-rib tapering from the base to the point; 
backed with trees of our own latitudes, and in 
the foreground, is a mass of the edible caladiam 
springing from a bed of mignonette, edged with 
guaphaliam; and so on, in other nooks; a 
brilliant contrast to the clammy, slimy, dark 
places round some city church towers we might 
name, and, indeed, to its own former dilapidated 
and cheerless condition. This transformation 
was effected at a cost of 6,0001. Unlike the 
London squares, which are kept locked up, and 
rarely visited save involuntarily by the nurse- 
maids in charge of the children of nervous 
residents afraid to trust them out of their sight, 
the gates of the Paris squares stand open, in- 
vitingly, from six in the morning till ten at 
night; and they are farnished with seats. It is 
rather curious that while we are apt to think the 
populace of other countries less likely to injure 
public property, either trees, antiquities, build- 
ings, or works of art, than our own, the French 
rightly impute to our people a similar propriety 
of behaviour. At one time, when the subject of 
planting these squares and places in Paris was 
discussed, a decided opinion was expressed that 
though such proceedings were practicable in 
London, they would never answer there, where 
the revolutionary tendencies of the people would 
be sure to assert themselves in the destruction 
of the plants and flowers. Rarely, however, is 
any damage done, 

The Square des Batignolles, once an open 
space before a church, has a streamlet for its 
leading feature, instead of an old tower like St. 
Jacques. It resembles a charming vale, in which 
meanders a streamlet ending in a lakelet :— 


‘The margins of this streamlet are variously embel- 
lished with suitable plants; the rich grassy sides slope up 
till they end in dense plantations of the choicest shrubs, 
80 well planted and watered that they look as fresh as if 
growing twenty miles from a large city. Let us walk 
round—the margin of the shallow, grassy vale to our right, 
the boundary shrubberies and the railing to our left. The 
walk expands from the breadth of ten or a dozen feet to 
forty, on the first corner of the square, so that the 
children find little playgrounds without going on the 
vividly green grass.’’ 


Where the gravel walks widen there are seats, 
and chestnut-trees to give shade, so that those 
in charge of the children can seat themselves 
while they play, and the general public can rest 
and enjoy the scene. Honeysuckles climbing up 
the stems of the trees, groups of tall maize 
springing out of dwarf phloxes, beds of varie- 
gated flowers, clumps of shrubs edged with 
flowers, groups of poplars and cedars, isolated 
specimens of the castor-oil plant, and bananas 
springing out of the turf, meet the eye on all 
sides. The only fence used is a very low, light, 
open-work iron edging. The streamlet takes its 
source from a rockery covered with ivy an 
creepers, and shaded with trees. This little 
landscape extends only over three acres, was 
finished the year after it was commenced (1862), 
and cost 60,0001. 

The Square de Montrouge is in an unfashion- 
able locality, and is not so large as Leicester- 
square, but is full of “glistening, deep, and re- 
freshing verdure,”’ in the form of little lawns 
belted with low trees and shrubs. A group in 
bronze adorns one grass plot? The plants, too, 
are of the choicest ; tropical grasses falling from 
tall stems like fountains, plants with huge leaves 
3 ft. long standing in a broad mass not more 
than 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, and other contrasts and 
varieties. 

In the Square du Temple there is more water, 
with water-plants, rockwork, and weeping wil- 
lows, one specimen of which is considered to be 
400 years old. There is a tall chimney of a 
manufactory in full view, and it has other every- 
day surroundings ; but there are great masses of 
white and crimson and other hues among its 
deep green settings, that make it, nevertheless, 
very enjoyable. There are but 8,000 square 
yards in it. The cost of laying it out was 
6,0001. 

The Square des Arts et Métiers is one of the 
most frequented of the new improvements. 
Sometimes, indeed, of an afternoon, it is difficult 
to get across it, for the number of people taking 
the air in it. Here we part company with the 
idea of iron-railing, hitherto inseparable from 
squares. The inclosure is effected instead with 
@ low balustraded wall, upon which are vases, at 
intervals, with aloes and similar plants in them. 
There is more gravel here than in most of the 
squares, because it was intended to serve as 
much as possible for a playground. In the 
centre is a- Crimean monument; and besides 





this there are two ornamental fountains, with 
oblong basins of water. This is consid 
smaller than the Temple-square, for it covers 
but 5,000 square yards. The cost of it was, 
however, considerably more, 12,8001. 

In the Place Royale we find another | 
open gravelled space, with an equestrian statng 
in the centre, shaded with a group of chesnnt. 
trees. In each angle of the square is a splash. 
ing fountain, the basin of which is bordered firgt 
with grass, and then belted with flowers; on 
the grassy margin first mentioned are isolated 
specimens of the dark-leaved Canna. Mr. Robin. 
son reminds us that Richelieu, Delorme, and 
Victor Hugo lived in the houses of this antique 
square. The garden of the Palais Royal igg 
specimen of what a French square used to be 
before the taste for “ English gardening” wag 
set by the Emperor. It is a gravelled space, 
with lines of clipped trees. 

The Square des Innocents is another new one, 
In the centre of this stands the celebrated 
Fontaine des Nymphes, built by Pierre Lescot 
in 1550. This was made, in 1860, intoa flowery, 
shady, green, cool piece of pleasure-ground for 
the inhabitants of a busy neighbourhood at the 
cost of 8,0001. 

A nearly similar expenditure has made the 
ground around the chapel that contains the re. 
mains of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette into 
another square. This work was effected in 1865, 
the exact cost not exceeding 7,5001. The Square 
de Belleville is an example of a small inexpensive 
square made in a poor neighbourhood, to its great 
improvement. The site was that on which the 
fétes of Belleville were formerly held, when it 
was planted with lime-trees trained in the form 
of an arbour. It has now been planted with 
flowers and shrubs, and converted into a, healthy 
pleasing spot, at a cost of 8001. Like it is the 
Square Vintimille, a pretty fresh green spot made 
in the centre of an old place for less than 600, 
The Square Montholon is, again, more ambitious, 
Here there is a grass plot sunk in the centre 
below the level; and there is also a running 
stream issuing from a rock into a miniature 
lake. The 5,000 square yards here embellished 
cost 7,5001. 

We will give the author’s description of 
another :— 


‘¢ The Square Louvois is formed on the site of the old 
Théatre de l’Opera, which stood there until 1820. After 
the assassination of the Duc de Berri, which took place 
in the February of that year, the theatre was pulled down, 
and a Chapelle Expiatoire was built on the spot. The 
building, however, was hardly completed when the revolu- 
tion of 1830 burst forth. The chapel was pulled down, and 
the ground was turned into a public square, and planted 
with trees. Later on, a beautiful fountain, from the designs 
of Visconti, the architect, was built in the middle of the 
spot. The square consists principally of a grass plot 
which surrounds the fountain, and of two rows of the old 
trees, and a few simple ornaments; but notwithstanding 
the effect is very pretty. The Irish ivy is used here in & 

eculiar way—trained so as to form low pyramids, phloxes 
Being planted between. Usually, it is embellished bys 
few ornamental exotics in summer, and is at all times 
graceful spot.” 


In this way the author shows us the vigorous 
effort that has been made in Paris to open it out 
and let in the sunshine and fresh air in all direc 
tions, especially in those that most needed it. 
There is yet another square of which he gives 
particulars; and as this is one connected with & 
museum, and is consequently of a different 
character, we also mention it. It is that of the 
Hétel Cluny and Palais des Thermes. There 
are ruins standing in it, it will be remembered, 
and many of the objects of antiquity that were 
intended for the adornment of the exterior of 
buildings are here displayed, and then, plants 
and flowers beautify their surroundings, not 
withstanding the site adjoins a busy boule 
vard. 

The fruit, flower, and vegetable markets of 
Paris form another department in this volume; 
and we are again impressed with the advantages 
the Parisians enjoy in this matter. The G 
Central Market, their improvement upon our 
Covent Garden, covers five acres of grout! 
There are streets of stalls in it with passage 
wide enough for purchasers to transact thelr 
business conveniently, and the stalls are light, 
airy, and sufficiently large. We reproduce one 
of Mr. Robinson’s views of it, and append his 
description. . 

“It is constructed so as to be a ann 
against extremes of weather at all seasons; of 
is cool and shady in summer; the ays 
cellars underneath roomy and good, and ae 
many useful arrangements for storing away f 
provisions, both live and dead. The roof is 0 
zinc, the flooring partly asphalte, partly ~ 
and, like every new building, or avenue, OF 
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We shall return to Mr. Robinson’s very useful 
volume, and refer to some of the many sugges- 
tions it contains. 








- HE CHROMATIC HARMONY OF 
THE INTERIOR OF WESTMINTER ABBEY. 


Tus bold experiment to which, without any 
previous announcement, the tomb of the mother 
of King Henry VII. has recently been subjected, 
has called forth a series of explosions and counter- 
explosions, which many persons have read with 
amusement, and a few—the wiser few—with 


Pe When we remember the position which, ac- 
cording to statistical comparison, England holds 
among educating or semi-educating nations, and 

especially when we reflect upon the very recent 
and limited development which art-education 
has experienced in our island, we shall hardly be 
surprised at the rarity, not to say the poverty, of 
writers in the English tongue who even attempt 
the métier of art-criticism. Whether we may 
put the effect for the cause is doubtful, but it is 
not possible to disconnect the fact that educated 
men are not ashamed to confess their entire 
ignorance of art, with the tone that is so fre- 
quently assumed by some of the few writers 
who have the field so much to themselves. On no 
point do men speak with such unhesitating, un- 
blushing, intolerant, dogmatism as on a question 
of taste. On any scientific difficulty some patient 
and long-unknown student may be expected to 
emerge from obscurity, and if he cannot at once 
throw the full light of explanation on the sub- 
ject, he will yet place at the common disposal of 
scientific men the result of his investigations, 
and indicate the path by which he expects that 
the final triumph may be attained. Reasons 
may exist, indeed, of a commercial or of a 
nobler nature, that induce the scientific man to 
keep his own counsel for a longer or for a shorter 
time. But when he does speak, he does so 
clearly. He endeavours to tell others what he 
knows himself. He does not make use of a 
cramped and arbitrary phraseology calculated to 
veil his dogmas in so much obscurity as to pre- 
serve them from ready attack. He states what 
he knows, and how he has come to know it; 
what the expects, and what reason he has to 
expect it. He will use—and if he is a highly 
educated man probably plentifully use—technical 
terms. But he will only do so for the sake of 
precision, and he will be careful to explain the 
meanings of those terms with such lucid distinct- 
ness that no attentive hearer can misunderstand 
him. Such, we hope, is at least the method 
aimed at by our men of science. Such, beyond 
doubt, was the method of Faraday. 

_ If we contrast this endeavour to carry the 
listener intelligently along with the speaker, or 
the writer, with that into which so many men 
seem, perhaps unawares, to fall when they 
speak of art, we shall gain a clearer insight into 
the cause of two not very brilliant phenomena, 
namely, why so few persons, even in their own 
estimation, know anything about art; and why 
there is such extreme, irreconcileable, and even 
undecided conflict about matters of taste. The 
writer on art, with the rarest exceptions, never 
explains a term. He seems, on the contrary, 
rather to hug himself on the facility with which 
‘he can throw the dust of a few hard words into 
the eyes of his admirers, or his opponents. With 
some men this may arise from natural infelicity 
of expression, or from the modest assurance that 
those whom they address know at least as much 
about art, its canons and its language, as they 
Alo themselves. At other times—we do not wish 
to be disrespectful to any one who can make use 
of the pen—we are put in mind of a poodle 
attempting to guard the entrance of the studio 

shouldering a maulstick. 
Now, in the presence of a question of such 
© importance as the preservation or the 
neglect, the repair or the destruction, of some of 
the finest Christian monuments in the world, it 
18 surely fit that the subject should be ap- 
proached in the spirit of modest inquiry as to 
the best course to pursue, and of candid respect 
for all knowledge, or well-founded advice, that 
may be forthcoming. We might perhaps be 
accused of exaggeration if we were to say that, 
three hundred years hence, the destruction of 
#uch a monument as that which yet remains so 
perfect of the chére reine of the great King 
Edward I. would be considered as serious a 


national misfortune as the loss of a great battle. 
One thing, however, is clear,—it would be more 
irreparable. 

It is not then by sharp incisive letters, more 
fitted to raise a laugh than to conviction, 
that the thinking public will be enlightened on 
the subject. “We have had a most perfect 
success,” says one gentleman. ‘‘ What—touch 
the tombs!” replies another; “it is sacrilege.” 
“Tt is a housemaid’s question,” sneers a third. 
Do you like to sit down in dust half an inch 
deep ?” ‘“ A housemaid !” retorts a fourth ; “do 
you wish to scrub up the old bronzes with ashes 
like a copper kettle?” Even this, if uncon- 
vincing, may be national; but when one man 
lays down, in lofty language, his ipse diwit, on 
either side, not as an opinion, but as an oracle, 
why does not he see that he instantly prompts a 
hundred to contradict him by the mere auto- 
cracy of his tone. He may be right, but people 
will not believe him, unless he tells them in 
plain language why he holds his opinion, as well 
as what his opinion is. It convinces no one to 
call dirt “patina.” It satisfies no one to say 
“the chimney-sweeper gives the tint which is 
respected by the preceding writer.” 

The first important question with reference to 
the condition of the grand bronze monuments of 
Westminster is the chemical one. It is a matter 
to be approached with some degree of delicacy 
when we consider what sort of workmanship we 
have produced in this material, in the full 
scientific blaze of the nineteenth century. When 
we compare our grimy Peels and Wellingtons or 
our scrofulous lions with the purer metal cast by 
Bacon, even so short a time back as the reign of 
George III., to say nothing of the cannon taken 
from Russia, or of one or two of the elder bronze 
statues in the metropolis, we may well admit 
that dealing with the alloys of copper is not at 
present our forte; and when we compare what 
has been done so recently and rapidly by man 
with what has been effected by the lapse of 
nearly six centuries, we may well take counsel 
to lcok before we leap. 

After the question of the preservation of the 
monuments themselves follows the question, 
more properly architectural than sculptural, as 
to the harmonious aspect of the Abbey. Con- 
cerning this, we have a word to say with reference 
to the present appearance of the tomb sub lite, but 
we wish first to call the attention of our readers 
to another part of the Abbey, where an innova- 
tion bears the date of 1869, which may guide 
us in forming an opinion on this very serious 
question. 

At the north end of the organ screen, during 
the alterations in the choir, a new end, of plain 
but not clumsy oak, has been added to the organ 
loft, which has not, even yet, assumed that 
mellowness of tone, the absence of which, when 
the woodwork of our churches is renewed, for a 
time grates upon the feeling. Under this 
gallery is the tomb of the last representative of 
one branch of the Carteret family—Sir Charles, 
who died in 1715. The tomb is a sarcophagus 
of marble, either built into the wall, or so 
executed as to represent sucha position. To the 
right of the spectator a stout cherub leans on a 
diagonally disposed narrow slab of marble, which 


to represent a sunbeam. The resemblance, how- 
ever, is not clear. It is a plank, so to speak, of 
marble, placed at an angle of 45 degrees from 
the floor, and on it are inscribed the names of 
several of the family. In fact, it is of the date 
when the taste for allegorical sculpture was still 
prevalent, but when the artist hands which 
ennobled some of the early conceits were cold 
and stiff. 

Above this quaint and ugly tomb, the whole 
space between the soffit of the organ-loft, the 
door giving access to the stairs, and the end of 
the same, is occupied by a new, bright, chro- 
matic decoration. The space thus filled is some 
9 ft. square. It is divided, by a light scroll 
work, into four compartments, each containing 
the coat of arms of a peer or peeress, with sup- 
porters, coronet, and motto. A border sur- 
rounds the whole, of the same diapered or rather 
latticed pattern as the division between the 
quarters of the tablet, with gilded margins, and 
the initial letter C, and twelve shields of arms, 
brightly blazoned and illuminated.; 

The colours appear to have been chosen with 
care. The first effect of the memorial, new as 
it is, is rather glaring. But it can hardly be 
doubted that a comparatively short period will 
subdue the freshness of the tinctures, so far as to 
enable any judge of colour to form a correct 





the ancient polychrome style of adornment. 
That the effect on the general repose and 
harmony of the Abbey will be far less disturbing 
than is that of the incongruous and rampant 
originality of many of the marble memorials 
which afflict our walls, we think there is a fair 
promise. 

The ground of this memorial is a pale creamy 
white. The gold in the decoration is of a pale 
natural tint, neither reddened by copper nor 
whitened by silver. The red and blue of the 
illuminator, the gules and azure of the herald, 
are of that subdued tone which characterizes 
the coloured reliefs of many of the Pgyptian 
tombs. The argent of the armorial bearings, 
and even the pearls on the coronets, are not 
tinctured with silver or with the more durable 
substitute, tin, but are merely indicated by out- 
line on the self-coloured ground. The sable of 
the bearings, and the lettering of the inscrip- 
tions, are of a pale brown, and nothing so much 
detracts from the offensive glare of a perfectly 
new work as this undertoning of the inscription. 

The arms will be valuable to the he:alds of 
2269 A.D., if arms and if heralds are extant at 
that date. It so happens that the supporters, 
which form the most prominent features of the 
memorial, are both brilliant and diversified in 
their colour. The first escutcheon, on the upper 
corner to the left, is that of Grace, Countess 
Granville, who died in 1744. It is not correctly 
blazoned, according to the best heraldic rules, as 
the field is not displayed as a lozenge. Uniformity 
is preserved by the use of four shields (of the 
heater shape), but as the memorials are divided, 
two to either sex, the appropriate form of field 
might have been adhered to with advantage in 
each instance. 

The Countess of Granville’s escutcheon, under 
an earl’s coronet, is supported by a red-winged 
antelope to the dexter, and by a gold griffin to 
the sinister, with the grand motto beneath,— 
“Loyal devoir.’ The arms of John, Harl of 
Granville, who died in 1763, occupy the right- 
hand compartment on the same level, supported 
by two winged antelopes, gules. Those of 
Martha, Viscountess Lansdown, who died in 
1689, are supported by the two brilliant winged 
monsters above named—the golden griffins ; and 
those of Frances, first wife of the above-named 
Earl John, under the coronet of a baron, have 
supporters similar to those of her husband. A 
short inscription of the name, distinctions, and 
date of the birth and of the death of each of the 
above nobles, is clearly and distinctly painted, 
in Gothicized letters, beneath each blazon. 
Under and along the whole length of the tablet 
runs the following legend :—* All the above lie 
buried in the vault of their relative, General 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, K.G.; and 
this record is inscribed by order of their descen- 
dant and inheritor, the sub-dean of this col- 
legiate church. A.D. 1869.” The sub-dean is 
Lord John Thynne. 

We think his lordship is to be congratulated 
on the performance of this family duty. The 
thought that has been given to the subject has 
evidently been considerable. 

Looking to the operation in the north aisle of 
the chapel of King Henry VII., we expected, 


there is some reason to suppose to be intended | judging from the announcement made, to see the 


effigy restored to something like the condition in 
which it left the hands of the sculptor. We do 
not think that such is the case. A gleam of 
golden yellow draws the eye at once to the spot. 
We cannot say that, in itself, this is objectionable. 
Yet, as the monument now exists, we fear that 
it must be so considered. The robes of the effigy, 
on which the greater part of the chemical clean- 
ing has been bestowed, are not as they were once, 
brightly gilded over, but streaks and stains of 
copper, where fingers have constantly, passed, 
disfigure the restored gold. Different parts of 
the statue are in different conditions. Some 
parts, which have been gilded, are still black. 
The face and hands, by far the finest part of the 
effigy, appear to have been untouched. If 
they have undergone any cleaning the utmost 
credit is due to theoperator. Although showing 
signs of age, they are in good preservation. But 
then, dark bronze contrasts too harshly with the 
gold of the robe, and the contrast is rendered 
more unpleasant by the rents and tears in the 
gilded sheath. The escutcheons beneath the 
tomb, let into foliate wreaths in the marble of 
which it consists, have;a somewhat brassy 

appearance. . 

We fear that either too much or too little 
has been done to this tomb. We desire to speak 
with all modesty on the subject. We cannot 
doubt that the Very Reverend historian of the 





opinion as to the effect of this mode of restoring 
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Abbey has taken almost a paternal interest in 
the experiment. We think it possible that some- 
thing more than mere washing and careful dry- 
rubbing may be advisable as to some of the 
monuments. We feel sure that a simple and safe 
process of removing actual dirt is loudly called 
for. But it would be with the utmost reluctance 
and hesitation that we should be disposed to 
lend a hand to anything more. And, although 
the memorial tablet erected by Lord John 
Thynne seems to show that the idea of gold and 
well-chosen colour being incongruous with the 
tone of the interior is erroneous, yet we cannot 
hold that the result of the operations on the 
tomb of the great-grandmother of the lion- 





hearted Elizabeth is highly encouraging. 
We suppose that we are correct in holding 


alone—men to whom in their various vocations 
the Dictionary would be a great advantage. He 
had made out a list of such persons, amounting 
in the aggregate to about 250, who he con- 
sidered ought fairly to be subseribers to this 
work ; and if each subscriber would suggest to 
his friends how desirable it was that they should 
possess it, no difficulty could be found in obtain- 
ing in London alone the 150 new subscribers 
whose accession would enable the committee to 
complete the work for the fixed sum of 151. 15s. 
for the whole, and without any payment from 
the present subscribers. The fifteen guineas 
need not be paid down at once; it would be 
sufficient that new subscribers undertook to pay 
that sum. He had also prepared a similar list 
of persons in the provinces, many of whom he 


that the entire responsibility as to the preserva- believed wonld subscribe to the Dictionary if 
tion of these invaluable monuments devolves on the matter were properly represented to them. 
the Dean of Westminster. From noone can we In reply to inquiries, he said that a new sub- 
expect more loving and reverent care for so scriber paying the fifteen guineas would receive 
great a charge. We have been happy to echo a copy of the work as issued up to the present 
the words of Dean Stanley when telling us what time, comprising the text of the Dictionary A to 
memorials are treasured in the Abbey. May we L, and a large series of illustrated plates. If 
not be heard in our turn, when we say, although five guineas were paid, five years’ publication 
no advocates of either dirt or neglect, that the would be supplied. 

chemistry of bronze effigies may not be made a_In reply to other inquiries by Mr. Hansard, 
subject of experiment. One unlucky week may Mr. Newton, and others, the Hon. Secretary 
do mischief which five hundred years have been said, leaving the question of time out of con- 
powerless to effect. Let us feel our way in a sideration, the great point they had to attain 
matter of so much national importance. | was this: they had a certain stock of copies in 
‘hand, and that was so much capital to the 
‘credit of the society, and the object was to 
THE DICTIONARY OF THE ARCHITEC. | utilize that stock by getting new subscribers. 








AL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. _ | They could then provide funds for the comple- 
TURAL PU - 7 tion of the Dictionary within the shortest 


possible period compatible with maintaining the 
character of the work. If they could at once 
bring in only a hundred new subscribers he 


THE early completion of this important work 
is so desirable that we give at some length a 
report of the proceedings at the annual general 
meeting of the subscribers held at the House in 
Conduit-street, on the 3lst ult. Mr. William | 
Tite, M.P., presided, and the report, to which we 
have already alluded, was laid before the 
meeting. The balance-sheet showed that the 
amount in hand available to pay the cost of 
production of the parts of illustrations and 
text then on the table and for future issues was 
3461. 11s. 2d. 

Mr. Cates, the hon. secretary, explained that 
this amount would not suffice to defray the whole 
of the expenditure, but that the arrears due from 
subscribers, and now in course of collection 
would suffice for this purpose; and further 
showed that for some years past the society had 
not been solely dependent on the annual sub- 
scriptions. The actual number of subscribers 
was about 300. In 1860, the receipts from sub- 
scriptions amounted to 3411., while from miscel- 
laneons sources and sale of parts 1701. were 
received, and the expenditure was 4561. In the 
next year the subscriptions were 3311., miscel- 


| would undertake to say before the Dictionary 


| other sources to get rid of all the surplus copies 


was completed he would be able from various 


which would then remain. 


them. He had great faith in the country archi. 
tects; they had been the main stay and support 
of this society. He had received many letterg 
from the country, expressing the highest ap. 
probation of their Dictionary, and their grati. 
fication at having become subscribers to it; 
some acknowledging that they had joined the 
society somewhat unwillingly, but had derived 
so much advantage from the information to be 
obtained in the Dictionary, that they would 
spare no effort to secure its completion. It 
was not simply amongst architects that can. 
vassing was desirable : the large contractors and 
builders would find the Dictionary a valuable 
addition to their technical libraries, as well ag 
to those of public institutions, and of amateurs 
and art patrons. 

The resolutions were then unanimously 


With ‘a view to afford an opportunity of 
acting upon the plan suggested, the following 
resolution was also adopted :— 


“ That this experiment be immediately made, and that 
the meeting adjourn for a month or six weeks, to receive 
@ report hoon the hon, we on the subject; and 
that Mr. Wyatt Papworth obligingly explain to the same 
meeting the time the completion of the work would 
probably take if sufficient funds are found,” 4 


We shall hope to hear at this meeting that 


the required number of new subscribers has 
been obtained. 





SPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Arter spirit photographs we wonder what 
next and next. The spiritual is the newest 
phase of the photographic art and its latest 
development. This, it seems scarcely necessary 
to say, is a Yankee notion. There is at least 
one New York photographer who “ calls spirits 
from the vasty deep” for the modest considera- 
tion of ten dollars ahead. And they come too, 
or something comes, very like the popular idea 





Mr. Seddon suggested it would be better to 
keep the stock, and for the subseribers topay down 


of a ghost. This clever artist takes the portrait 
of any person who may be desirous to sit, and 








laneous receipts 203/., expenditure 452/. In) 
1862, the subscriptions were 3511., miscellaneous | 
receipts 158/., expenditure 5471.; in the next | 
year the subscriptions amounted to 332i., mis- 
cellaneous receipts 2481., expenditure 5801. In} 
1866, the subscriptions were 2881., miscellaneous | 
1431., and expenditure 3981. | 

Mr. Charles Mayhew having remarked on the | 
desirability of hastening the time of comple. | 
tion, suggested that the remaiuder of the sub- | 
scription to the Dictionary should be paid in| 
three yearly instalments of three guineas, so 
as to get the work completed in that time. 


nine years more, some of them would not see its 
completion. 

Mr. C. C. Nelson expressed his willingness 
to pay nine guineas down in order to expedite 
the completion of the Dictionary. 

The Chairman remarked that the great point 
was to get a sufficient number of additional sub- 
scribers; he should be glad to hear the hon. 
secretary’s opinion on that. 


factory replies he had received, expressing ap- 
proval of the scheme for completing the Dic- 
tionary, several gentlemen coupling their ap- 
proval, with the guarantee of an additional 
subscriber, or sending the name of one, while 
others expressed their willingness to contribute 
a larger annual subscription to secure the com- 
pletion of a work which, even in its incomplete 
state, they had found to be of essential 
service and assistance in the practice of their 
profession. He also remarked it was a 
startling fact, that in London they had only 
140 subscribers. Just before the meeting 
he had jotted down the names of some few 
persons, as they occurred to him, who, he 
thought should be subscribers in London 


| work. 


what was necessary to complete the work as also gives on the same carte de visite the shadowy 
quickly as possible. He also suggested that the picture of some deceased friend—husband or 
payments by instalments should not be less than Wife, parent, lover, or child. Thousands of 
three guineas per annum, with the option of persons believe, or profess to believe, that these 
payment in advance by those who might be. likenesses are obtained by some spiritual force, 
inclined to do so for the sake of helping the and their credulity has enabled the “original 
thing on. spiritual photographer’’ to amass a handsome 

Mr. Newton said they must not lose sight of fortune. On the other hand, it happens that 
the difference in the cost of the work in having | there are & large number of persons who have 
a paid and a gratuitous editor. If the continuous had spirit photographs taken, but are decidedly 
services of an editor were secured, he had no 20t satisfied with the result. They not only con- 
doubt the work might be completed in three sider that in paying the sum of 21. for their effigy 
years. |in the new style they have paid “ too mach for 

Mr. T. C. Clarke said, supposing the present their whistle,” but they look upon the thing as 
subscribers paid three guineas per annum for regular swindle, and legal proceedings were 
three years, and the work was completed, they | taken against the person in question, & Mr. 
would then have 150 complete copies of the' William H. Mumler, of 630, Broadway. The 
Dictionary in hand, from the sale of which pay- | charge against him was that by means of what he 
ment to an editor could be made. If they paid Calls spiritual photographs, he had cheated many 
their nine guineas each, there would be a large credulous persons, leading them to believe it 
capital in hand when the work was completed. possible to photograph the immaterial forms 

Several subscribers expressed their readiness Of their departed friends. Mumler was 
to pay up the remainder of the subscription at charged, in fact, with obtaining money under 
once in order to expedite the completion of the false pretences. The case being without pre. 
| cedent in the annals of criminal jarispradence 


| the entire cost of the Dictionary is to 
) | and new subscribers, at 15/. 15s. 
Mr. Cates thereon reported the very satis-| 4. The number of co 


The Chairman, having commented approvingly | 
on the scheme submitted, read a series of reso- 


light. They were as follows :— 


| 1, That it is desirable to secure the early completion 
| of the ‘ Dictionary of Architecture.’ 


2. To attain this end this meeting authorises the 
honorary secretary to take such measures as may be 


| necessary to obtain the immediate accession of a sufficient | 


number of new subscribers, and pledgesitself and the society 
to actively aid in making the work as widely known as 


| possible, and in procuring fresh members. 


hese exertions, 


3. That in the event of success rap, 
fixed : for old 


ies available being limited, this 
i a and the advantages attendant thereon shall 
apply :— 

a. To those subscribers now on the list who may, before 
the close of the year, pay up all subseriptions due or out- 
standing on December 31st, 1868, 

b. To new subecribers who may pay down the fifteen 
guineas in one sum. 

ec. To new members who elect to pay the fifteen guineas 
by instalments, in the order of frequency of payment,” 


The Chairman, having expressed his full oon- 
currence with the propositions just read, and 
several members having also stated their ap- 
proval and made farther inquiries,— 

The Hon. Secretary, in reply, said he should 
feel obliged by subscribers then present making 
@ selection from the lists he had prepared of 
such gentlemen as they were personally ac- 
quainted with, and submitting this matter to 





has excited extraordinary interest in New York , 
The trial lasted about ten days, and much of the 


lutions which had been prepared, and in his evidence was of a most remarkable character. 


| ini i iM } ’ 
If the publication was to be extended over tony evening ~adltey, Ammeritinarindh nsf) me 


it would appear, was originally 4 
_jeweller’s assistant, and took to photography 
about seven years ago in Boston. His pictures 
| brought him at once into notoriety, though it 8 
only now that proceedings have been taken 

inst him, at the instance of the Mayor of 
|New York. The particular charge on which the 
\spirit photographer was more immediately 
was this. One of the officials of the cor- 

| poration was ordered to investigate the business, 
| which he did by assuming a false name, and by 
| getting his photograph taken by Mumler. When 
the sitting was over, the negative was shown t0 
the visitor. A dim, indistinct outline of a ghostly 
face stared ont of one corner of the plate. He 
was told that represented the spirit of his father- 
in-law. He, however, failed to recognise the 
worthy old gentleman, and emphatically declared 
that the picture represented neither his father- 
in-law nor any of his relations, nor yet ay 
person whom he had ever seen or known. Among 
the witnesses examined for the prosecution were 
several practical photographers, who stated that 
pictures similar to those produced by Mamler 
might be obtained through other ies than 


disembodied spirits. The counsel for the defenc? 
also brought forward a large number of wit- 
nesses, all of whom testified to the genuine 
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ness of the spiritual photographs taken for 
them by Mumler. They swore that they 
recognised the forms of departed friends—some 
of whom had been a long time dead—on the 
game card with their own likenesses. One 
gentleman even declared that not only himself 
but his friends distinctly recognised the features 
of his deceased wife in @ photograph taken for 
him in this way. We find a Judge bearing tes- 
timony still more astounding. Judge Edmonds, 
who is known to be one of the most prominent 
advocates of spiritualism in the States, had two 
photographs taken by Mumler. The spirit form 
in the one he thought he could recognire, he 


of the figure on it could be made on the sensitive 
plate, and you have your ghost. This exposition 
of the affair seems to have created much merri- 
ment in the court. The evidence was conclusive. 
But besides it was proved that the ghosts in some 
of Mumler’s pictures, which were exhibited, 
could not have been in front of the camera at 
the same time with the sitter, because the lights 
and shadows of the one were opposed to those 
of the other. In front of thecamera! of course 
not; whoever heard of a ghost paying a visit 
except in the dark! With reference to the 
alleged likeness of the spirits to deceased friends, 
it was proved beyond a doubt that persons had 





said, though not the one in the other. This| been deceived by their imaginati 

Judge declared his belief ; that the camera can | Spirit having anal on ces cio 
take a photograph of @ spirit. “And I believe | beenrecognized as that of different departed ones! 
also,” he went on to say, “that spirits have | The dimness of the portraits aided the deception 
materiality; not that gross materiality that) and occasionally an extraordinary likeness to 
mortals possess, but still they are material some deceased person happened to exist, or to be 
enough to be visible to the human eye.” For imagined. Then this Mamler, from his long ex- 
Judge Edmonds has seen them. “Only a few | perience in the business, had become extremely 
days since I was in a court in Brooklyn, when a expert and successful at it. We have seen 
suit against a life assurance company for the several portraits taken by bim. They were of 
amount claimed to be due on a certain policy the ordinary carte de visite size, and there was 
was being heard. Looking toward that part of in addition to the likeness of the sitter, the 
the court-room occupied by the jury, I saw the shadowy outline of a male or female head, more 
spirit of the man whose death was the basis of or less indistinct, or a half-length figure of a 
the suit. The spirit told me the circumstances female done in the regular white sheeted appa- 
connected with the death ; said thatthesuit was rition style. The pictares were clever enough 
groundless, that the claimant was not entitled and might readily deceive the credulous and un- 
to recover from the company, and further suspecting,—as, indeed, they have done ; but now 
that he (the man whese spirit was speak- | that the trick has been detected, and the swindle 
ing) had committed suicide under certain publicly exposed, notwithstanding that no verdict 


circumstances. I drew a diagram of the place against him was obtained, Mr. Mumler is not very 


at which his death occurred, and on showing it likely to dispose of any more spirits at ten dollars 
to the counsel, was told that it was exact in per head. That he has managed to carry on so 
every particular.” Parenthetically, we may | successful a trade in the disembodied for so long, 
observe, that for our part we should prefer a only shows that the gullibility of mankind is 
Judge without the very remarkable and peculiar very great. 
— possessed by Judge Edmonds. The facts i iti ais 
and arguments of corporeal bein 

rule, more conclusive caiiides gether of THE ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 
Justice, we should say, than the manifestations of 
spirits so-called. Well, the real point at issue 
is whether spirits can have their photographs 
taken or not. Another witness examined in the 
case was Mr. P. T. Barnum, the notorious show- 
man and prince of humbugs, who had bought 
a number of Mamler’s portraits, and hung them 
on the walls of his museum as examples of 
humbug. Being anxious, he said, to find out 
how the thing was done, Barnum called on /| ciation. They declined to admit reporters, and 
another photographer, and asked him if he could have since issued printed “ Minutes of Pro- 
take a spirit photograph, telling him he did not | ceedings,” the noticeable feature of which is a 
want any humbug about it. The artist said he | series of short reports received from societies on 
could do it. The showman was permitted to the question of Architectural Education, and 
examine the glass, witnessed the process of| which are thus summarised by Mr. Rickman, 


pouring over the liquids, and then saw the glass | honorary secretary :— 





standable reasons does not inclade the principal 
body of English architects, held a meeting in 
London on the 12th ult., including four delegates 
from the London Architectural Association, two 
from the Birmingham Architectural Society, two 
from the Glasgow Architectural Society, one 





Tue association so called, which for under- | 


from the Liverpool Architectural Society, and | 
one from the Nottingham Architectural Asso. | 


placed inthe camera. He could discover nothing | 
unusual; but when the plate was produced it | 
had Barnum’s likeness and the shadow of 


«The five reports which have been received from the 
allied societies in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, may be summarised as follows; but 
it would be unfair to any of them to consider such an 
epitome as this a complete report, for each of the reports 


Abraham Lincoln. “I saw the ghost of Lincoln 
y 800n as it was developed in the dark room. contains carefully condensed information, and views de- 
was unconsci iri » | serving of the most serious attention. : : 

ae of any spiritual ae | lan therefore, only call attention to the salient points 


quent hearing of the case the material side of th 
> e ad A 
question was presented. The counsel for the pro- | tions respecting our future course of action. 


” B 4 | 
ae ree pola, v practical photographer, anchester, fifteen. 
ere were many ways of producing these | 2. The usual term of articles >—London and Manchester, 


80-called spirit photographs. He could produce | three to five years; Birmingham and Liverpool, five; | 


the picture . |G 
of an +, | Glasgow, four or five, : 
angel hovering over a man 8| "3. What proportion of those who enter the architec- 


head F : : 
OF put a pair of horns on his head, with-| tural profession are articled to an architect ?—London, 


out his knowing that anything unusual had been | 75 per cent. ; Birmingham, all architects proper ; Glasgow, 
no articles, but a course of service partly remunerated ; 


done. Of : , 
° cours: 

photogra her ~B — vs trick, and an acute | Liverpool, one-third of practising architects, but aii the 
had de P might find it out, but the witness present rising generation of architects. 

A eceived some good ones. He could take; 4. What proportion of those who enter an architect’s 
= impression on a sensitive plate, put the plate office have passed through a school of art? London, 
aside, either in the bath ‘ 5 per cent. have passed through a school of art ; Glasgow, 
wards bring j bath or elsewhere, and after- 80 per cent. attend a school of design ; Liverpool, per- 
it When the out and take a second picture on haps one-half, including those attending @ school of 

, en the plate is developed, both pictures 4¢*'g®. 
will ped toge Me: P 5. The steps usually taken during the term of articles for 
be Gavia ther. This method, how- the im mero of the pupil? In London seldom more 


ev : ; ; 
er, sometimes does not call up the desired | than office routine and the suggested attendance on archi- 
tectural societies and classes; in Birmingham, beyond 


Spirits, For exampl P 

: €, an artist 

likenesg of a sabia pa ded a the office routine, perhaps left pretty much to themselves ; 

tions of Dani oe y the appari- | jiverpool, very little; Manchester, insignificant, with a 
Me aniel Webster, Henry Clay, Calhoun, | few honourable exceptions. 


and Napoleon. But the sitter desired the dis.| 6. What facilities exist in your district for improve- 
ment to the pupils? What schools of art, public or 


embodied prese : : 
could not m4 » ae Washington, and this private ? What lectures, casual or regular? In London, 
evoked, the artist not having made | very numerous lectures and classes at several institutions ; 

the Government School of Art; Glasgow, 


the necegsa . ; 
ry preparation. As another witness | Birmingham, 
on the same si i ‘ togra the school of art and a public library ; Liverpool, lectures 
be got b — iggy these pho phs could and classes at two institutions, the Government School of 
positi y “Ing @ negative, and making a/| art, alibrary and papers; Maachester, School of Art and 
lve from it, which was subsequently used | Mechanics’ Institute. 
to make a spirit picture. A small 7. What means your society takes for the improvement 
Produced j P camera Was | ¥¢ those who have not yet passed through their papilage P 
. in court, and the matter explained | London, papers, and classes, and prizes; Birmingham, 
ee ene In one of the processes the negative none; Glasgow, free use of rooms and wee # Liverpool, 
meee We i i : d prizes; Manchester, papers and classes. 
re a : nore - wraseparest mica having a PT. To what extent is the practice of study and sketching 
pon it. The witness showed how, by from existing buildings carried, and how far is it en- 


manipulating this with dexterity, the impression | couraged by the principals ? London, encouragement of 





i ° 1. The age at which architectural pupils usually leave | 
secution succeeded in showing “how ghosts are | schoo! ?—In London, seventeen ; Birmingham and Liver- | 
ool, fifteen or sixteen; Glasgow, fourteen to sixteen ; | 





the practice is neglected, and few facilities given + Bi 
mingham, it is not done so much as it po mg 
2 eo isa —s class, i 
. How far could the existing facilities for inst i 
modified or added to to increase the ink shea 
teectural education? The gist of this question is: what 
in the opinion of the societies, is to be done ? : 
The London Architectura! Association says, and in this 
all the other societies agree, students use only to @ small 
extent the facilities afforded to them. r 
The London Architectural Association also says that 
this is caused by the want of a recognised system, and 
suggests that time should be taken from the masters in the 
daytime for attendance on Jectures, &c., by the students, 
hey urge examination as the proper ultimate admission 
to practice, voluntary for the present, compulsory for the 
fature, 
The Birmingham Society have to suggest increased 
library and museum accommodation. 
The Glasgow Society say that action for the pupil has 
| proved itself useless, and that the nee examina- 
tion before entering their architectural institute is ex- 
pected to produce more activity from pupils than kind 
advice can do, . 
| The Liverpool Society urge increased library aceommo- 
| dation, and that architects should pay more attention to 
| their pupils, but that a compulsory examination would 
= the strongest inducement to architectural edu- 
| cation. 
| The report of the London Architectural Association is 
supplemented by this resolation :—‘ And this Association, 
| feeling strongly the desirability of obtaining a system of 
compulsery education and examination, in order that the 
profession of architecture may be established on a similar 
voting to other professions, would appeal to the societies 
| throughout the country, through the delegates to the 
Allianee, to join with the Association in petitioning the 
Institute to take such steps as they may deem necessary 
to enforce a proper system of architectural education and 
eXamination, with the ulumate view of petitioning Parlia- 
ment to make such examinations compulsory.’ 

We have then before us the following considerations :— 

| Theimportance of enlisting the architects in the advance 
of the pupil’s education. 

| The desirability of increasing in each town facility for 
self-help. 

The necessity of a system pressed upon the pupils for 

| self education. 

The absurdity of a profession like that of architectare 
being without systematic examination for entrance, and 
the course to be pursued to render such examination 

| legally necessary before an architect can practise. 

I have to suggest then, that whatever course of action 

is taken by the Alliance, should be systematically directed 
to the above objects seriatim.” 


The following resolution was passed :— 


“ That, in order that the profession of architecture may 
be established on a similar footing to other professions, 
the societies throughout the country be invited, through 
the Alliance, to join with the Association in requesting 
the Institute to initiate such steps as they may deem 
necessary to enforce s proper system of architectural 
education and examination, with the ultimate view of 
petitioning Parliament to give a legal recognition to such 
examination.” 

Farther, it was resolved that the report should 
be printed and distributed to the allied societies, 
“go as to obtain their views as to the necessary 
steps for obtaining the objects required.” 

Previously, the meeting discussed “the pro- 
priety of making the bills of quantities a part of 
the contract ;” and ultimately appointed “ their 
| office-bearers as a committee to hear the repre- 

sentations of the General Builders’ Association, 
and, in conjunction with any other bodies who 
may be interested, to endeavour to come to some 
agreement on the subjects submitted for con- 
sideration, and to report to the Alliance at its 
next meeting, or to the constituent societies at 





Still this cute witness was as much in the dark | on which information was requested, and to the sugges- | a0 earlier period.” 


48 @Vver as to the modus operandi. But ata subse- | tions as to a course to be pursued which are contained in | 
these reports, with a view to assisting us in our delibera- | 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Liverpool.—The differences between the Liver- 
‘pool builders and the operative masons con- 
cerning the introduction of the system of 
|payment by the hour insisted upon by the 
former, has ended in the retirement of between 
| 400 and 500 operative masons from their work. 
/They refuse on various grounds to accept the 
| plan of payment by the hour, and also object 
‘to a proposal of the masters for arbitration in 
| all disputes, at least so far as to meet it with 
‘the proposal of a court of conciliation, com- 
' posed half of masters and half of men. There are 
some 200 non-unionist masons still at work, and 
/the masters will of course attempt to increase 
‘the number. A similar dispute in Manchester 
| was, it will be remembered, settled in the space 
lof a few hours by arbitration. There is every 
appearance, it is said, however, of a continued 
strike here. Both masters and operatives have 
issued circulars stating the terms upon which 
they will resume work, and these differ 
materially. Building operations have come to 
a standstill at some of the principal works in 
the district, including the church that is being 
built at Belmont-road, the new church at Kirby, 
the Lime-street railway station, the Exchange 
buildings, and the new offices in Prince’s-street. 
A number of the non-unionists are employed in 
the construction of the new foundry, near the 
Great Float, Birkenhead, and at the works at 
the Sefton and Stanley Parks. The following 
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figures have been published by the secretary of 
the trade society :—List of the towns still on 
strike, with the number of masons out there- 
at :—Birmingham, 30; Cheltenham, 3; Liver- 
pool, 18; Manchester, Hulme, and Salford, 294 ; 
Oxford, 2; Sunderland, 8; total, 355. The 
following are the numbers said to be locked 
out :—Bolton, 18; Coventry, 6; Liverpool, 334 ; 
Leeds, 105; Lymm, 4; Old Swan, 12; Wake- 
field, 9; Wolverhampton, 10; total, 525. The 
committee of the Liverpool society, in a letter 
to a contemporary, remarks on the 8th and last 
rule, viz., arbitration :— 

*¢ That this rule has neither been pressed nor opposed 
by either party, and it may be as well that attention should 
be drawn to it at once, as the primary and greatest point 
at issue, seeing that the acceptance of this rule by the 
operatives would be equal to dissevering them from the 
only mode of protection to which they belong—viz., the 
union, there being no necessity for self-protection if the 
decision of all disputes is to be teft to the arbitrament of 
a disinterested person. They feel that they must still 
resort to strikes to obtain equitable terms,” 

Shefiield.—The dispute between the Master 
Joiners’ Association and that of the operatives 
as to the adoption of the hour system, which has 
now extended over a month, remains unsettled. 
Each side appears determined not to give way, 
the one endeavouring to obtain men from a 
distance, and the other to induce them not to 
accept employment in Sheffield under the hour 
system. We are informed that there are now 
between fifty and sixty men on strike. 

Manchester.—It is stated, on the authority of 


the master masons, that they have now 130 men | 
at work, and that without any effort on the part | 


of the masters the non-unionists are ‘‘ coming 
in” at the rate of ten every day. The employers 
have resolved to take active measures with a 


view of securing the services of men not connected | 


with the union. The strike promises, it is said, 
to become general in the building trades. The 
bricklayers’ labourers a short time ago received 
notice of some sweeping changes in the existing 
regulations which have hitherto ruled their rela- 
tions with the masters, and they resolved to 
resist the adoption of the masters’ proposals. A 
special general meeting of operative bricklayers 
was held to receive a communication from 


the Master Bricklayers’ Association with refer- | 


ence to the matters in dispute. The chief com- 
plaint of the men was that the masters wished 
“to thrust payment by the hour down their 
throats,’ the mode of payment in favour with 
them being by the day. It was moved that they 
should adhere to the practice of payment by the 
day, and an amendment to accept the proposi- 
tion of the masters was received with cries of 
“Turn him out,” and great uproar. The motion 
was carried by a large majority. In conse- 
quence of the opposition of the men to the hour 
system, the strike and lock-out have since 
commenced. 

Leeds.—A meeting of the operative joiners 
and carpenters has been held for the purpose of | 
discussing what they declared to be a “ flagrant | 
violation” of the decision given by Mr. Rupert | 
Kettle, in the arbitration of the dispute with | 
their employers last year. That decision was 
to the effect that men of fair average skill 
should be paid 6}d. per hour, and that this rate 
should be in force for two years. The men 
say that out of 600 or 700 joiners in the town, 
there are only about seventy receiving 64d., 
and they therefore contend that the agreement 
has not been carried out. A resolution was 
passed by the meeting, deputing the chairman 
to request Mr. Jowitt, the umpire appointed 
at the arbitration, to call together the Board 
of Conciliation, and instructing the represen- 
tatives of the joiners to demand a fulfilment 
of the agreement on the part of the employers, 
or the dissolution of the Board of Arbitration. 

Wigan.—A conference was held at Wigan be- 
tween the representatives of the master builders 
and the operative joiners, relative to some points 
in dispute, Mr. John Cross, alderman, attending 
as arbitrator at the request of both sides. The 
main point had reference to the demand of the 
men for an advance of wages. That fifty-five 
hours shall constitute the week’s work was 
agreed upon. The masters were prepared to 
pay 61d. per hour, which amounts to 1l. 8s. 73d. 
a week; while the men asked 6{d. per hour, 
which is equal to an advance of 2s. a week. 
At the conference, Mr. James Scott, in behalf 
of the men, cited the cases of Bolton, 55 hours, 
and wages 11. 10s. ; St. Helen’s, 55 and 11. 10s. - 
Oldham, 52 and 11. 9s.; Rochdale, 54} and 
1l. 10s. ; Southport, 55 and 1l. 11s.; Manches- 
ter, 544 and 1l. 12s. ; Leeds, 55 and 11. 10s. 4d. ; 
and Warrington, 55} and 1l. 10s.; and he did 


iT 
and giving a schedule of particulars as to the 
extent of accommodation to be provided for the 
several departments of the corporation. The 
cost of the building is not to exceed 40,000), 
The architect whose design is selected ag the 
best will be entrusted with the execution of the 
work, receiving in payment a commission of 
5 per cent. on the actual outlay. The architect 
whose design is the second besé will be paid 
2001., and the architect whose design is third 
best will be paid 1001. The designs are to be 
delivered to the corporation not later than the 
lst of September next. 


so to show that the wages paid in Wigan were 
lower than in any of those towns. He also dwelt 
upon the comparative dearness of provisions 
and the high rents in Wigan. Mr. Wilson, on 
behalf of the employers, referred to the depressed 
state of trade, and said that, unlike most of 
the towns named by Mr. Scott, Wigan had 
more regular and more constant work for 
builders. This dispute has been settled, the 
result being that, on the award of Mr. Cross, 
the joiners are allowed an advance of wages 
equal to 1s. 9}d. per week, while their rule as to 
the limitation of the number of apprentices is 
abolished. 














EXHIBITIONS. 


Worcester and the Workmen's International 
Exhibition.—Meetings of the Worcester manu- 
facturers and employers of labour have been held 
to consider the desirability of holding a local | 1869), has at last been opened. The Times 
working men’s exhibition, from which specimens | oorregpondent gives an interesting account of it 
could be selected for exhibition in the Workmen's | part of which we condense. The outside of the 
International Exhibition, proposed to be held in | theatre built of a yellowish sandstone, is of that 
London in 1870. It was resolved that the! fanciful nondescript style which has its home in 
working men of the various trades in the city be Imperial Paris. A product of study rather 
invited to a public meeting for the purpose Of | than of inspiration, it helps itself liberally 
considering the desirability of taking part in the’ wherever it can find something to suit its 
|Workmen’s International Exhibition, and that! wants, regardless of any little incongruity which 
circulars containing the requisite information| might arise from a mixture of Italian renais 
should be posted in the various establishments | ganoe, Norman scroll-work, slender Saracenie 
(of the city for the information of the working gojymns, bastard rose windows, and a high 
men. ' _ | French chateau-like roofing. Still the general 

York.—A scheme for holding an Art Exhi- offect is not displeasing, because the general 
bition and Fancy Fair on behalf of the fands of roportions are fair enough, and the great 
the York Institute, has been set agoing. It will difficulty of harmonizing the necessary height 
take place in November. A guarantee fand has of the central part, the house proper, with the 
been commenced. _ i ts ‘four wings which enclose it has been more 

The Great Industrial Exhibition at Altona.— successfully overcome than in the new Grand 
We understand that Mr. J. H. Sillitoe, of the Opera-house in Paris. 

Trinity Works, Salford, has been appointed agent “The entrance-hall, and the grand staircase, 
for Great Britain for the Schleswig-Holstein | which stands in another lofty hall reaching up 
Industrial Exhibition, to be opened at Altona on | to the third tier of boxes, are perhaps the most 
the 27th of August. | successful part in the building, and undoubtedly 
| the finest thing of the kind in existence. The 

idea seems taken from San Carlo at Naples, but 

PICTURES. the original has been far surpassed in every 

The Seven Churches of Asia.—Some time ago respect. The walls are covered with gray 
'we mentioned a series of photographs of the marble-like stucco, and the ceilings are painted 
seven churches of Asia,—Ephesus, Smyrna, everywhere with frescoes, rather pale, but per- 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and haps just on that account more in harmony with 
Laodicea,—taken by M. Svoboda during travels | the general soberness of ornamentation, in white 
in Asia. The same artist is now exhibiting in aud gold. From the gallery which runs round 
the German Gallery, Bond-street, a number of the hall on the first floor a pretty foyer occupies 
large oil paintings made by himself of the same the side towards the street, and opens out on & 


THE VIENNA OPERA HOUSE. 


Tur New Opera-House in Vienna, which hag 
been in course of construction for seven or eight 
years (it was half-way up when we saw it in 














j 
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remarkable places. Without offering great 
claims as works of art, they are cleverly 


|executed, and are evidently strictly truthfal. 


| The views of Pergamos and Laodicea are more 
particularly satisfactory. This exhibition ought 
| to be interesting to a large number of persons. 
| The late Robert Martincau.— An interesting 
| collection of works by the late R. B. Martineau, 
the painter of ‘“‘ The Last Day in the Old Home,” 
is now on view at the Cosmopolitan Club, 30, 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square. The sketches 
and studies made for a still unfinished picture, 
“Christians and Christians,’ show the careful 
way in which he proceeded to build up a picture. 
‘* Brighton in 1869.”—Mr. James Webb has 
painted a very charming picture of Brighton, as 
seen from the new pier, a part of which, filled 
with gaily-dressed visitors, forms the foreground. 
The view embraced extends from “ the Bedford,” 
on the left, to the chain pier on the right, and 
the characteristics of the town are well pre- 
served. The water and the sky are admirably 
painted, and constitute the chief charm of the 
painting. A fine engraving of this picture of our 
City by the Sea can scarcely fail to have a wide 
circulation. It is on view in the St. James’s 
Gallery. 








COMPETITIONS. 


City of Carlisle.—The premium of 201. offered 
by the corporation of Carlisle for designs for 
elevations of houses proposed to be erected in 
Portland-square, Alfred-street, in that city, has 
been awarded to the design bearing the motto, 
“Design with beauty, build with truth.” The 
design is by Mr. F. W. Hagen, of Hull. There 
were sixteen competitors. 

Intended New Town-hall at Bradford.—A short 
time ago the Bradford Town Council adopted a 
site of 2,000 yards of ground (acquired in deal- 
ing with street improvements) in New Market- 
street, as a very central point for the purvose of 
a town-hall. The council has just now issued 
printed instructions to architects as to the 





character of the building required on the site, 


_ wide balcony supported by columns. 

| After the lofty hall the passages seem very 
low, which is owing to there being four tiers of 
| boxes; for the same reason the boxes them 
selves are very low, although wide enough to 
contain three persons in a row. As in the late 
Opera House in the Haymarket, people in the 
boxes look as if they were pictures in a frame. 
The monotony of so many small boxes running 
side by side is relieved by the large Imperial 
State box in the centre of the house, which runs 
up to the fourth floor, and the large Imperial 
boxes in the proscenium, which architecturally 
are perhaps the most successful feature of the 
inside of the house, the lowest being on the 
same level as the ground-floor tier, the middle 
one extending over two tiers, and the upper one 
being on a level with the boxes on the fourth 
tier. The lines which connect the horseshoe 
shaped house with the stage are anything but 
graceful, and present moreover the incon- 
gruity of pointed arches, which clash with the 
rest 


As for the ornamentation, it is exquisite dow> 
to its minutest details. Especially the balus- 
trades of the boxes, painted a pale drab and 
relieved by gold ornaments, are charming. All 
the draperies and curtains are in @® 
crimson, which harmonizes admirably with 
the general tone of colour. All round 
the grand tier, which, however, is of the 
same size as the others, medallions of renown 
singers are placed as part of the ornamentation. 
All along the ceiling every large _surface - 
painted with allegorical pictures, while over the 
stage are medallions with Venus and amourettes 
in white stucco relief. 





The Ladies’ Sanitary Association.—The 
annual meeting is fixed to 
Berkeley-square, on Tuesday, t 
Shaftesbury will preside, and severa 
well known in connexion with sanitary 


take place at 44, 
he 8th inst. Lo 

] gentlemen 
matters 





will take part in the proceedings. 
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——S——_ 
ON ART AS APPLIED TO MANU. 
FACTURES. 


I nave been asked to address to you a few 
words about Art ; and I have great pleasure in 
complying, being sure that the subject interests 

reatly all those who are here met together. 

What isart? It is the representation of the 
beautiful ; the holding the mirror up to nature, 
impressing its loveliness, adopting its forms, 
borrowing its colouring. 

How beneficent are its inflaences, how human- 
izing, how pleasurable, how valuable! It isa 
mine of intellectual wealth to those who study 
it, and @ most important source of material 
wealth to the country where it flourishes, By | 
art the sculptor chisels from the block of marble | 
a form thrilling the heart with admiration of its | 
beauty. By art the painter records the noblest | 
acts of our country’s history, or inspires the 
keenest sympathy by his able portrayal of a 
domestic story. By art things the most ordinary | 
are made objects of admiration and of real 
value; and it is this application of art to common 
things which is of such importance to the manu- 
factures of a country, and it is upon this branch 
of art that I propose to speak to you to-night. 
The practice of art, to be of real value, should 
ever be regulated by sound taste. The great 
French minister, Colbert, has said that ‘‘ Le gout 
est le plus adroit de tous les commerces,’—a great 
truth which may thus be rendered,—“ Taste is 
the most subtle and powerful of all the elements 
of commerce.” But what is taste ?—a question 
difficult to explain. It is a word that has many 
meanings: most people pretend to have taste ; 
none like to think they have bad taste. I often 
hear the expression “‘ That is my taste;” and how 
tastes differ,— 

“Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you ll find 





Iwo of a face, as soon as of a mind, 


Sosays Pope. A countryman has a taste for fat 
dumplings, and some ladies have a taste for 
chignons. The word “taste” is often, 1 think, 
misapplied, and the word “liking” might gene- 
rally be substitated for it. 

Taste, applied to art, I should express as a 
keen perception of the beautiful, regulated by 
experience and careful cultivation. Art, guided 
by taste, is never more satisfactorily employed 
than in adorning objects of utility, for utility 
and beauty should always be associated. I say 
art guided by taste, and not, as it often is, sadly 
misapplied, There is a book by a very able 
man, an honour to his country, Mr. Owen Jones, 
called “ The Grammar of Ornament ;’”’ the book 
is, | hope, familiar to all of you,—it contains a 
multitude of examples of every period of art, all 
well classified, from Nineveh downwards: this is 
a valuable boon to all thoughtful art-workers, 
but it is distressing often to see how these 
examples are misapplied by ignorant designers, 
and ornaments of various periods and divers 
styles commingled together. By true art, then, | 
things the most ordinary are not only made 
objects of real beauty, but become specimens of 
real value. 

The magnificent collection of terra-cotta vases 
in the British Museum shows how the art-work- 
man of Etruria gave beauty of the most refined 
character to his vase of burnt clay. In those 
vases are combined purity of form, elegance of 
ornamentation, and exquisite design and finish 
in the outlined figures: that is more than can 
be said of the costly productions of the Imperial 
maa Manufactory of Sévres, at the present 
ay. 

Side by side, however, with those Etruscan 
vases may be placed the productions of our 
noble-hearted countryman Wedgwood, aided by 
the genius of our English Flaxman ; glorious 
examples of what the unaided energies of one | 
man can accomplish, when warmed by the true | 
spirit of devotion to his art. Think of old) 
Bernard Palissy too; think of his struggles 
through poverty, almost through starvation, to 
the realisation of his discovery. He made nature, 
serve him for models of his work. He modelled 
in Clay snakes, lizards, fishes, frogs, insects, all 
like life itself, enamelled in their natural colours 
by the process invented by this admirable en- 
thusiast. Nor must I forget the lovely terra- 
cotta work of Lucca della Robbia, whose 
productions, as far as I am aware, are not known 
0 any other material. At the South Kensington 
Museum are valuable specimens of his work in 
bas-reliefs, of Madonnas, children, figures, &c., 
teeming with gentle beauty and natural sweet- 
ness, 

I think that in onr modern productions of 
earthenware and porcelain, we are not sufficiently 








careful in the arrangement of the design : greater 
simplicity and greater purity are to be desired, 
especially in the ornamentation of common 
objects ; for if the designs on these are in simple 
good taste, it wonld be an effective mode of 
diffusing the feeling for art among many. I 
allow that progress has been made within the 
last twenty years, but there is a dreadfully mis- 





touch of beauty ; above all, avoid the evil, too 
common in our day, of overloading a work with 
inappropriate and redundant ornament. That 
is nauseous. 

Let me next say a few words on textile or 
woven fabrics. These are of various tissues, and 
made for various purposes, but all are influenced 
more or less by this leading principle—that the 





taken opinion in the minds of many mannfac- 
turers, that in making for the million they must 
employ vulgar, showy patterns, as suiting the | 
prevailing taste. In this I think they are entirely | 
in error. They have no occasion to descend | 
into dull colouring and meagre ornament ; that | 
does not constitute purity or beauty: a design 
may be simple, of good drawing, in fresh and | 
harmonious colours, and cost no more than dull 
or gaudy patterns. 


The firms of Messrs. Minton and Messrs. | 


Copeland have worthily supported the character 
of this country for excellence in porcelain and 
earthenware, both for ornamental objects and 
for common things in daily use. 

In the manufacture of metal-work immense 
progress has been made of late years, and 
instead of heavy, clumsy works cast in moulds 
of outrageously incongruous design, beaten work 
is often substituted, and thus the skill of the 
clever artificer can be impressed on the object. 
In metal-work of Medizeval design our art-work- 
men of the present day are pre-eminent, in my 
opinion. I saw none superior to it at Paris in 
1867. In mechanical work also, such as in 
steam-engines and locomotives, the harmony and 
general outline of the parts, as well as the finish 
of the work, are the best in the world. Bot in 
bronze cast-work, and in the art-quality of 
general objects, our art-workmen are far inferior 
to the French ; in fact, English bronze-workers 
are few in number. In the British Museum will 


| be found many specimens of bronze working, 


which should be carefully studied by English 
artisans, and at the Museum ia Naples is an im- 
mense collection of bronze implementsof all kinds 
found in profusion in the ruins of Pompeii ; 
that City of the Dead which has reproduced to us 
the homes, the works of art, the objects of every- 
day life of a people existing 1,800 years ago. 
There you may see the forum, the theatre, the 
great amphitheatre, the scldiers’ barracks, the 
houses of the patricians, the houses of humble 
shopkeepers—all roofless indeed, but the walls 
still glowing with their beautiful colouring, the 
elegant tesselated pavements fresh as last 
trodden by the owner, the garden enclosure 
painted in perspective, the fountains, the 
grottoes, the tracks of the chariot-wheels in- 
dented on the paved streets; all the details of 
domestic life, and the end of all things, their 
tombs. The excavations still proceed ; they are 
not difficult, for the filling-in is partly of mud, 
partly small pumice, which is easily shovelled 
out, and in almost every house are found objects 
most interesting and instructive to the tasteful 
student. 

All this great mass of discovered objects is 
collected in the great museum at Naples, the 
most interesting for this class of work in the 
world. There are arranged, properly classified, 
all the various objects of domestic use. I do 
not speak now of the specimens of high art, which 
are magnificent ; there are the various culinary 
utensils, lamps, tripods, steelyards, surgical in- 
struments, jewelry, toilet requisites, even to the 
rouge in the pot, for the fine Roman lady of her 
day ;—everything, even of the commonest kind, 
stamped with a touch of elegance and tasteful 
thought. It seems as if the metal-worker in 
those days was not content in fashioning a simple 
stewing-pan, unless he gave it a touch of art, 
either in the form of the handle, or by an en- 
graved outline pattern of tasteful ornament,—all 
simple and quiet, however; nothing overloaded 
or disproportioned. Their goldsmith’s work, too, 
was most elegant, showing great skill as well as 


refinement of taste in those art-workmen of} 


Pompeii. 

Descending to our own times, most of you 
must have noticed in the Exhibition ef 1862, in 
the Indian collection, metal bottles of elegant 
form, and inlaid with silver in ornamental pat- 
terns of great beauty; and in Paris, in 1867, I 
remarked some exquisite specimens of metal- 
work, of chased work, bordered in parts with 
inlaid silver ornament, made by an Italian 
artist for Mr. Layard. 

I must not let my fancy, however, wander 
from my subject in descriptions of fine art, but 
confine myself to urging on the workmen of 
common things to study ar ! 
objects of ordinary use a pleasing form and a 


| fabric itself should, as far as possible, be the 


fundamental element of the design. In grass 
matting, for instance, the nature of the material 
and the kind of work oblige a certain simplicity 
of lines or of geometric angular pattern. In 
the ancient tombs of Egypt figures are shown 
mat-making, exactly in the same way as I have 
seen them worked at Cadiz and Seville at the 
present day. In the various kinds of carpets it 
is especially desirable that the design should be 
adapted to the nature of the material and its 
uses. In all it is essential that the design should 
be flat, and none of the objects represented with 
cast shadows. To walk upon ornaments in 
relief is as perplexing and disagreeable to the 
eye as it is objectionable in taste. The colour- 
ing of the carpets should not blaze away in 
bright contrasts of all the colours; a certain so- 
briety and harmony is particularly desirable in a 
floor-covering on which furniture is to be placed, 
and in aroom on the walls of which are probably 
works of art. Not that I object to bright colours 
in carpets, for if they are properly brought to- 
gether, a very quiet harmony may be produced. 
‘Take, for instance, the Persian carpets, which 
are always cheerful and bright, and never gaudy ; 
the so-called Masulipatam carpets, made ia 
India, are also excellent examples of most har- 
monious colouring, elegant and appropriate de- 
sign, and good fabric. These are worthy of very 
particular study to the artist designer; he wil! 
find in them symmetrical arrangement an! 
pleasing forms exactly adapted to the nature ot 
the fabric. I think the designs for carpets are 
much improved of late in this country. I have 
a vivid remembrance of the chamber of horrors 
at Marlborough House about twenty years ag», 
and I think the errors of those days are better 
understood now; but still the manufacturers 
cling too much to the notion that in making for 
the million the products must be vulgar and 
gaudy. I think they are wrong, and that tt 
million have better taste than they give them 
credit for. 

The manufacture of lace by machinery has 
opened a wide field for a beautiful fabric, espe- 
cially as applied to window-curtains ; it is a very 
important manufacture, nevertheless it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain appropriate and good 
designs in it, Plumes of feathers, large 
spreading ferns, or gigantic flowers are presumed 
by manufacturers to suit popular taste; they 
seem to ignore altogether beautiful existing 
patterns of guipure, or point, or other styles o 
lace, which have, however, been well imitated ot 
late by some French manufacturers. I should 
weary you were I to go too distinctly into the 
various branches of woven fabrics; in all of 
them this principle should be observed, “ That 
the design should be appropriate to the 
material.” 

I will now allude to cabinet furniture; it is 
a most important manufacture, in the superior 
branches of which art is a most material aid. I 
think the fundamental principle should be “ truth 
in construction ;” that this construction should 
be as simple as possible, and be evident,—after- 
wards ornament if you please, but let the orna- 
ment be appropriate in style and not redundant, 
let the carving be from the surface as far as 
possible, and avoid appliqué or stuck-on orna- 
ment. In the cheap, commonly-made furniture 
of the present day, the proportions are often 
faulty, the mouldings too strong, and, above all, 
they are overlaid with coarse, ill-executed carving, 
a hodge-podge of a bit of scroll, a bit of shell, 
and a bit of foliage, all grossly abused. But in 

| most of the better class manufactories of cabin: 
| furniture, I think, the taste is very good, ful! 
equal to that of the French in the more ordinar 
| objects ; and by no means open to the sententious 
criticisms of some modern authors, who, to 
| corroborate their peculiar arguments, appear to 
|have studionsly avoided the more respectable 
| houses, and taken their standard of the prevail- 
| ing taste from the cheaply-made rubbish to which 
I have alluded ; then they exorcise this, and com- 
pare it, as the best existing furniture, with their 
own designs, which they have the modesty to 
describe as quite the proper thing. 
However, I will say no more on this subject, 
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t, so as to throw into but return to the principles which should guide 


us in carrying out good cabinet work. We know 
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that good work must be costly, because it takes 
more time and care than common work: the 
great aim, then, should be to obtain a good effect 
at as reasonable a price as possible, by adopting 
good form in the readiest way, and giving just 
sufficient ornament to have a pleasing effect, and 
no more. I think we have not hitherto paid all 
the attention it deserves to the Etruscan style of 
ornament for general purposes. It is a style 
which associates well with simple forms, and 
may be carried out with sufficient plainness not 
to be expensive ; but the more simple the outline 
every 


o- 


the more perfect must be the drawing; 
contour must be well proportioned and graceful, 
and the workman who executes the work must 
have a feeling for it. The features of each par- 
ticular style should be carefully attended to, not 
only in the general design, but in the details, 
especially in the mouldings, both carved and 
of early Italian work 
lings are very delicately 


noe 


plain. A careful stu 
will show that the mou! 
wrought, and great beauty and finish may b 

given by attending to . In the form of chairs 
the outlines should be simple and adapted to the 
curves necessary to give c ymfort; much carving 











is not desirable, and it should never projec 

beyond the surface 

There is probably no manufacture which may 
ily available for diffusing 

e, than paper-hangings. 





be made more eas 
taste among the peopl 
They are now so cheap that the home of the 
mechanic can be made to look tasteful and 
cleanly at small expense. About five-and-twenty 
years ago there was no manufacture in which 
oO nd taste was so outraged, but the style has 
gradually much improved, and now neat, pretty 
papers can be had for one penny per yard. In 
paper-hanging great effect may be given by 
good borders of correct, quiet design and har- 
monious Colour. There isa deficiency in borders 
of this class. 

I] have thus rapidly brought before your notice 
some of the manfactures which are directly in- 
fluenced by the application of art, and have, I] 
hope, shown how important it is that this great 
aid to manufacture ba properly understood by 
the designer who composes each work. But the 
greatest assistance is given to this art-designer 
when his work is carried out by intelligent and 
capable workmen, who can appreciate the art- 
have taste for it, and above all if 
they can draw themselves. Therefore | 
say to every man around me, learn t 
draw. Every man can draw: how he will 
draw must depend upon the thonght and labour 
he bestows upon it. Examples for his study are 
not difficult to find: the common thistle, the 
wild flowers, the foliage of trees, the hop with 
its elegant and drooping foliage clustering 
around the pole; Nature, in all its forms and 
colourings, etiurd a never-ending series of 
studies: once the first difficulties conquered, it 
is a most pleasing as well as profitable employ- 
ment; and, as I have already said, a workman 
who can draw understands art-work with better 
feeling. It is by such aidthat the natural taste 
and talent of aman are developed; from the 
simple workman he may rise to be the art- 
worker of fine things himself,—of those produc- 
tions that live from age to age, and are valued 
and loved by those who possess them’; for, in the 
words of a true poet,— 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 
Ite loveliness increases ; it will never 
Passe into nothingness.” 


Joun G. Crace.* 
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STEEL BRIDGES FOR STREET 
CROSSINGS. 

Ix 1563 plans were submitted to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London, by Mr. 
Williams, for bridges over, and by Mr. Newton 
for subways beneath, the crossings of the main 


thoroughfares of the City, for the accommoda- | 


tion of foot passengers. Similar projects have 
been frequently under discussion in the Court of 


Common Council, and elsewhere, before and) 


since that time, but no fair trial has ever been 
given to either one or other of these descrip- 
tions of crossing. The alarming number, 
constant increase in the number, of fatal 


streets, has never allowed the important problem 
to slumber of the best means of abating the 
perils of the streets to foot passengers. For 
years past the number of persons killed by 





* Read to the members of the Artisans’ Club on the 
27th ult, 


and | 
and 
serious accidents from contact with vehicles inthe | 


! 
horses or vehicles in the streets of London has | 


been more than ten for one of all the passengers 
by railway killed while travelling, or at stations, 
by accidents beyond their own control, upon all 
the railways in the United Kingdom. Of late 
the weekly returns of the Registrar-General 
have repeatedly shown that six, seven, and eight 
persons, or about one daily, have been killed in 
the streets of London by being, to quote a weekly 


wagon,” “run over by a water-cart,” “run 





over by a Hansom cab,” “run over by a horse | 


and cart,” “ rua over by an omnibus,” &. 
The urgent necessity, becoming daily more 
urgent, of providing, at any cost of money to 


| time wasted in waiting during the busiest } 


en 
———s 


which such crossings might be used important 
advantages would be secured. The present 
level crossings would be left undisturbed ; th, 
refuges, useful to a certain extent, but obstruc. 
tions at those precise points where the carriage. 
way should be widest, might possibly be dic. 
pensed with ; the carriage-ways would be fur; her 
relieved by the diminution in the number of 
foot-passengers; fewer policemen would Buffics 


return for the current month, “run over by a| to regulate the traffic; such means of passages 


would save the old, infirm, timid, and feeble from 
danger and apprehension ; would save precioy; 
urs 


of the day ; would make city life easier and Jess 


the public, and of time to foot passengers, means 
by which it will be, to say the least, possible for | 
aged, infirm, and timid persons, to cross crowded 

thoroughfares with absolute immunity from the | 


danger of being knocked down, trampled upon, 
run and kiiled, from contact with horses 
aud vehicles in the carriage-way, has forced this 
subject ounce more upon the attention of the 
Court of Common Council, and the designs of 
Mr. T. P. Ivison, C.E., for steel bridges for street 
crossings, are now before the police committee 
of the court, by whom Mr. Ivison has been in- 
structed to prepare a model for a crossing for 
the intersection of Ludgate-hill and Fleet-street 
with Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and Farringdon- 
street; the model to be accompanied by an esti- 
mate of the cost of the proposed bridge. The 
model is in course of preparation, and will be 
ready for exhibition in a few days. In the form 
of the model the completion of the intended 
crescent at the intersection referred to will be 
auticipated, and the contemplated altered dis- 
position of the foot-paths, rather than their 
present form, will be provided for. The bridge 
proper will be near, and run in the direction of, 
the centre line of Bridge-street and Farringdon- 
street. There will be eight stairs, one from each 
trottoir, which will curve inwards in the direction 
of the centre line of Fleet-street and Ludgate- 
hill, to each of which the side view will be pre- 
sented. All passengers between Farringdon- 
street and Bridge-street, and from one side of 





over 


Ficet-street and Ludzate-hill to the other side of 


the same line of thoroughfare, will require to 
pass the centre of the bridge, but passengers 
desiring to keep to the same side of tbat line 
will not require to do so. The curves of the 
stairs will be so arranged as to afford a cover 
that will make the use of them unobjectionable 
to ladies. 

Mr. Ivison’s design, which is applicable to the 
intersections of the widest thoroughfares in 
London, admits of various modifications in form 
and construction. In its principal features, the 
structure may be described in general terms as 
consisting of arched trough girders, of wrought 
iron or steel, crossing the streets diagonally, and 
which are joined in the centre, and at the ends 
abut upon the stairs, which rise from the outer 
edge of the footway and, in part, over the gutter, 
which is covered in front of the stair, and is 
carried under it. The stairs are of easy ascent, 
and rise 11 ft., with one intermediate landing. 
The remainder of the ascent is by steps and 
inclines to the centre, where the bridge will be 
18 ft. clear above the carriage-way. The merits 
and advantages claimed as embodied in the design 
are, compactness, convenience, and strength, and 
also elegance in appearance. Eminent pro- 
fessional men, who have examined the design, 
have readily admitted its claim to the possession 
of these advantages. 

The principal objection to the proposed street 
crossings, and it is a serious one if well founded, 
is that the people would not use them, and could 
not be compelied todo so. The last part of the 
statement is indisputable, but it may be worth 
while to try whether the first istrue. Passengers 
are not compelled to use the foot pavement, but, 
finding it to their comfort and safety, they do 
use it wherever it is possible; and no one who 
has noticed the anxious groups waiting at the 
corners of intersecting thoroughfares, until the 
time comes for them to make the plunges, and 
attempt the perilous exploit of rushing from the 
| one foot-walk to the refuge, and from the refage 
to the opposite pavement, can reasonably doubt 
that many of them would gladly undergo, for 
| Safety and comfort’s sake, a degree of bodily toil 

little greater than theascent and descent between 
the ground and first floors of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, 

The idea of thus crossing thoroughfares on 


| 


harassing, by giving increased protection and 
facility of action. 





NEW BANK, BURY, LANCASHIRE, 

Tue Bary Banking Company was establishag 
in 1836, and some years ago erected bankin, 
premises in Silver-street, where its business wags 
conducted until recently, when increased ac. 
commodation became necessary and the old 
buildings were pulled down, and the new buil 
ings, which form the subject of our presen 
ijlastration, were erected on the same site. an 
were opened for business in the autumn of 1868 

They provide the following accommodation 
for the company’s own business operations :— 
Banking-room, 46 ft. by 28 ft.; managor’s room, 
24 ft. by 22 ft.; entrance-hall, waiting-room, 
clerks’ room, and residence for bank porter; 
three strong rooms in addition to the one con. 
taining the bullion-safe, which latter is worked 
on the hydraulic principle. The whole of the 
first floor and a_ portion the 
floor are appropriated to olfices (the « ne 
to which is in Bank-street), and these offices are 
let in suites to tenants as required. All 
floors are of fire-proof construction on Phillips 
principle. That over the banking-room may bs 
taken as an example, and consists of three rolled 
iron girders, with laminated flan 
rolled iron joists Z, on which 
iron bars | for the support of concrete 4 in 
thick. The concrete forms an excellent grom 
for the plaster ceiling, without any inter 
battens or laths. 

The banking-room ia 21 ft. in h 
a ceiling divided into four compartment 
each of which are circular and other panels, 
and also three centre flowers. There are 
double windows to the rooms on the ground- 
floor : those to the outside are of iron, and those 
to the inside of oak, and they are all enclosed 
with Clark & Co.’s patent steel shutters. 
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wainscoting, doora, and all other woodwork of 
the principal rooms, and also all the bua 

counters, desks, and screens, are of Dantzic oak, 
with pillars, mouldings, &c., of ebonised oak. 
Haden’s warm-air principle has been adopted 


for the warming of the banking-room, safes, <c., 
and ventilation has been secured by lateral flues 
formed in the curved ceilings communicating 
with two vertical shafts carried up above the 
balustrade, and having each a small gas-stove 
therein for occasional use. All the safes and 
the fire-proof and burglar-proof doors have been 
manufactured by Chatwood’s Patent Lock and 
Safe Company. The first story of the building 
is faced with Fletcher Bank stone (millstone 
grit), and has a string course of hacked grey 
granite at the level of the window-sills; and 
the upper story is faced with Darley Dale stone, 
and has polished red granite pilasters over te 
principal entrance. The arms of the sev ral 
directors are carved in the capitals of the angie 
pilasters, and the pediment over the prin: pal 
entrance is filled with a sculptured group of 
figures, typifying the various operations 19 
banking. ‘The iron gates and all the gasfittings 
were specially manufactured by Messrs. Josep) 
Ratcliff & Sons, of Birmingham ; and the stone- 
carving was done by Mr. Joseph Bonehil!, of 
Manchester. ‘The general contractors were 


| Messrs. Henry Southern & Son, of Salford. 


weg 
Mr. James Catterall officiated as clerk of works. 


| Meesrs. Blackwell, Son, & Booth, of Manchester 


and Bary, were the architects. 





The Lighting of Coasts.—England has a 
light fur every 14 miles of coast, Scotland o- 
for every 39} miles, Ireland one for every Sas 
miles, while France exhibits one for every | 
miles. The lighthouses in France are more than 


foot is only simple ; but a skilfal embodiment of three times as numerons as in Scotland, com- 
_the idea in an actual structure is surely worth | pared with ithe amount of coast, and near!) 
| the experiment, In proportion to the extent to | three times as numerous as in Ireland. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN MADRAS. 


Ar a meeting of the Senate of the University 
of Madras last month the establishment of pro- 
foceorships was discussed. Amongst other sub- | 
‘ets named for professorship, ‘ 2 

Mr. Chisholm proposed that “ Architecture 
ould be added to the list of subjects. In the 

arse of an address he observed :—It has been 

i that architecture is @ branch of civil 
yeineering. 1 would most respectfully protest 

sinst architecture being considered in any 
‘ay a branch of civil engineering ; indeed, were 
- \etarer to lecture on both subjects, he would 
coach you to forget in the one a great deal that 
,o taught you to remember in the other. In his 
capacity of an architect, he would teach you 
hans to imitate the buttresses and pinnacles, 
cha props and counterpoises, of the thirteenth 
ntury ; he would point with admiration to the 
istered shafts and groined roofs of a Gothic 
thedral; he would grow eloquent on the 

ives and proportions of a Grecian portico. In 

Lis eapacity of a civil engineer, on the other 

nd, he would remorselessly scarp down the 
buttress, dismantle the pinnacle, and show how 
inch-and-a-half iron tie-rod would replace 
these counterpoises ; he would sweep the cathe- 
al of its clustered colamns, and point in 
triumph to a lattice girder spread from wall to 
yall. He would smile at the marble shafts of 
e Parthenon as he placed in your hands Hodg. 
nson’s furmula for cast-iron colamns! 
he race of construction the artist has 
nfortunately been left behind the man of 
nee; he has been left behind to contemplate 
| reproduce the works of by-gone ages; but, 
us hope, to dream of some glorious future 
en & Britannia Bridge will not be erected 
without the requirement of a Grecian portico,— 
when the works of a complicated engine will 
press as much art-thought as an elaborate 
iceried window. I would advocate the endow- 
iment of a professorial chair of architecture on 
several grounds, and, as I cannot possibly fill 
tliat chair myself, I have no hesitation in advo- 
iting its endowment. I would advocate a chair 

f architecture, in the first place, because I con- 

ive it to be a daty we owe to the natives of 

a country. All the art with which this country 
is teemed still lies dormant among the people ; 
is scattered, perhaps, but recognisable in the 
ved wood lintel or plaster temple in villages 

te from civilisation; but have not we, the 
conquerors, scattered it? Have we not, like all 
conquering nations, robbed the people of the | 
uitectural art they once possessed ; but have | 
we, like all conquering nations, given them any- | 
og in exchange ? Have we engrafted any art 

to theirs? There is hardly a work in the 
country which expresses the least sympathy 
between the conquerors and the conquered,— | 
scarcely a structure which will enable future | 
ethnologists to place us in the scale of civilisa- 
tion above the level of barbarians. It is true 
we labour under great disadvantages. We cannot 
brin Gothic to this country, —it becomes parched 
and shrivelled ; but we can teach its principles. | 

‘he principles of all true art we can teach the 
art-pupil; not the symmetry of halves, but to 
arrange buildings appropriate and convenient ; 
aud when all has been arranged, with the 
‘east possible sacrifice of convenience, we can 
take him outside and teach him to ornament his 
stracture,—not with the so-called five orders of 
architecture, but with the 500 orders to be found 
in the colamns of his own temples, with the 
_namentation of his own country, with the 
‘orms most grateful to his eye. 

[ would take a still higher view of the advan- 
tages likely to follow a more cultivated taste 

‘mong the natives of this country. I allude to 
the morality of art. The science of mwsthetics, 
though but of a century’s growth, has already 
taken its place as one of the favourite themes of 

ie polite literature of the day, and no branch 
of philosophical or semiphilosophical literature 

\} quote from a recent article in the West- 

tinster Review) has occupied so many writers, 
and interested so large a public, as the litera- 
ture of the fine arts. Hence, then, we have 

& subject which is not only of a practical 
nature, and from the study of which the most 
baportant practical results are likely to follow, 
of oe have a new branch of philosophy, a branch 
: Philosophy into which almost any branch of 
_— may be pressed for service ; and it is 

power to bestow this on the natives of this 

Country, 

Pe advocate the endowment of a chair of | 
ure on still graver grounds. We have 


s 


( 


he té 











arrived at a most important period in the history | 
of architecture in this country, and it will be | 
decided in the course of the next five or ten | 
years whether we are to have astyle suited to | 


the requirements of this country, or whether we 


}are to be the mere copyists of every bubble | 


which breaks on the surface of European art, | 
and import our architecture, with our beer and 
our hats, by every mail-steamer which leaves 
the shores of England. I have stated that the 
orders of the Romans have defaced every modern | 
structure in this country, but we are threatened 
now with an invasion fifty times worse and more 
destractive to the cause of art than if every bad 
imitation of a Greek temple throughout the 
world had been re-copied in plaster in this 
country. I allade to the invasion of Gothic. I 
trust | may not be misunderstood; I am almost 
a worshipper of Gothic in its right place; I 
acknowledge its principles to be the only true 
principle of architecture for all countries; but I 
object to the introduction of mere familiar forms 
and details, without the life, the soul, the vigour 
of the art; the mere copying of details, withoat 
the acquisition of the inventive faculties of the 
originators. The endowment of a chair of archi- 
tecture would do much to stem the current of 
this invasion. 

In advocating the endowment of a chair of 
architecture, I would give it as my opinion that 
the chair should be filled neither by the Principal 
of the Civil Engineering College nor the Con- 
sulting Architect to the Government. Itshould 
be filled by the very best man you could induce 
to leave England for India, a man combining the 
qualities of a fearless critic, an able lecturer, a 
well-read archwologist; and he should possess a 
knowledge of construction at least equal to that 
displayed in the best modern works on archi- 
tecture ; and if you can get your man, no salary 
you could give him would be too large, and no 
dignity this university conld afford too great. 
Apart from his professorial duties the amount 
which such a man conld save Government 
annually by judicious criticism would be enor- 
mous. And in this way he would become a 
public benefactor; for if he who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before is 
a public benefactor, surely he who makes one 
brick suffice where two or three were laid before 
may have claims to that title! 

After some discussion, the Vice-Chancellor 
put Mr. Chisholm’s amendment to the meeting, 
when it was lost, not a single hand being raised 
in its defence. 





MR. THOMAS COOLEY, ARCHITECT. 

Some captions critics in the literary, architec- 
tural, political, and even in the comic world, 
have been employing their pens latterly prospec- 
tively and retrospectively, on the building of 
Blackfriars Bridge. There seems no reason why 
I should not fall into the same vein, and have 
my say for what it is worth. It must be stated, 
however, for the information of all whom it may 
concern, that Iam unable to say when the pre- 
sent structure will be finished. So while await- 
ing that wished-for consummation, let me say 
something of it in the past, and of the career of 
those whose genius took root at its original 
arches. The architect of the original bridge, 
which the present is intended to replace, was 
Mr. Robert Mylne, and serving under him as an 
assistant was one Thomas Cooley, whose name 
afterwards in the sister kingdom, Ireland, rose 
to fame. Thomas Cooley served his apprentice- | 
ship as a carpenter toa Mr. Reynolds, of London, | 
and subsequently, by his aptitude and ability, | 
became a clerk to Mr. Grenell, a carpenter of the | 
Board of Works. Like the late Peter Nicholson, | 
Cooley gave up all his spare time to the study of | 
architecture, and became in course of time a} 
respectable draughtsman. When a Society for | 


the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures |. 


exieted in the last century, they gave premiums | 
to aspirants under twenty yearsof age. Thomas 
Cooley became a candidate, and furnished a 
design for a Temple of Victory. He did not | 
obtain the first prize, though in such competi- | 
tions he was geverally a successful competitor. | 
In the year 1769 a committee of Dublin mer- 
chants offered premiums for designs for a Royal | 
Exchange. Mr. Mylne, the architect of Black- 
friars, recommended Tom Cooley most power- 
fully, and though Cooley’s plan was inferior in 
architectural beauty and utility to that of James | 


Gandon, another Englishman, but who shortly | vantage, 


‘erwards became the Irish architect par excel- | 
: rds became 4 ) : os 
sae | Something more, however, in the same dire 


lence, yet the design of Cooley was accepted ; | 
Sea (must still be done. 


the interest of Mr. Mylne secured the job for his 
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assistant. Thomas Cooley passed over to Dablin 
and while arranging for the carrying out of h 3 
design he had the opportunity offered to him 
of examining the several designs of others 
which enabled him to make many alterations 
and improvements in his own. ‘fhe desien f 
the Exchange, as carried out afterwards, was 
wonderful improvement on the original, and as 
finished piece of architecture externally, not- 
withstanding the nature of the ground, which 
rendered a flight of steps and a balustrade neces- 
sary to its north or main front. The form 
the Royal Exchange is nearly a square. It 
three fronts of Portland st me, in the Corinthian 
order. A dome crowns the building. Its north 
front is the most imposing and beautiful. A 
range of six columns, with their corresponding 
pilasters and entablatures, are here pres nte a 
The pediment is a noble one, and is hig} 
decorated. At each side in the Lane range 
two pilasters. T le i 














Ihe balustrade in the fr 
which rendered a flight of steps necessary fi 
the incline of Cork-hill, isa drawback. In this 
front, between the columns, are three entran 
with iron gates hung to Ionic pilasters. Imnu 
diately over the gates are three window 
between the columns, that assist in lightir 
what was once the coffee-room. On each sideof 
these windows are two others rich] t 
witharchitraves. The west front v 
from the north front; it has no p 
interior of the Exchange would need too mu 
description, as it presents a somewl 
arrangement. Some changes have also be 
nade since its first construction. The dome, 


seen from the inside, is lofty, and is suppor 








by twelve Composite fiuted columns. I 
entablature over the columns is ornamented 
an enriched manner, above which are twels 
elegant circular windows. The ceiling of t 
dome is richly decorated with superior st 
ornaments in Masonic taste, divided i 
hexagonal compartments. A large window int 
centre illuminates the building. Such is 
chef-a’ of Thomas Cooley. I must vy; 
however, there is a lack of taste and judgm 
displayed in the ornamentation in the 

and by its minuteness there is a confus 
created. Much of what is to be seen would 


effective in the drawing-room of a mansion, 
inalarge public building its effect is altoge 
lost. Alas for Dublin! the extinction of a se; 
rate legislature rendered the objects for wh 
this noble building was designed l 
sought after. Of late years, the building 
been converted into a Town Hall 
Corporation hold their meeting 
business is transacted. 
Thomas Cooley also contributed other d 
for buildings of public utility in Dublin; 
building known as } i 
on Inns Quay, the Marine School, and : 
church in the Park: the Primate of Arn 
employed him for his i 
improvements ; and while our architect was 


Ireland he did a large private business. 
] 








different buildings 
i" 


The craftsman architect of London, wh 
career began on the cradling of Old Blackfriars 
Bridge, on the Thames, laid him down to rest on 


the banks of the Liffey, in the city whose ar 
tectural taste he ejJavated, along with Gan 
His memory is still respected and his n 
spoken of with pride in Dablin, thousands 
whose citizens still claim him and Gandon 
Irish architects. Irish architects, so far ast 
professional fame and practice were concern 
they undoubtedly were, but they were English- 
men by birth. . 
Thomas Cooley died in Anglesea-street, Dab 
in the 44th year of his age. He was a widow 
for some time previous, and he left behind him 
son and a daughter. Perchance this brief r 
cord, which I have hung on to the history of O 
Blackfriars Bridge, will possess some little 
terest for others besides those who are interes 


a 
5 


in the completion of the New. If so, this litt 
bit of neglected architectural biography will 
have been written in vain. C. C. H. 








Ventilation of the IMfetropolitan Rail- 
the evil con- 


way.—Regretting with others 
, Benson ad- 


dition of parts of this line, Mr. W. 
dressed a communication to the directors, poin 
ine out how the ventilation might be improv 
o . “,¢ o° 
by means of shafts at various positions. Sin 
then we find the company hare, with grea 
removed the cupolas which covered 
the two shafts at the Portland-road stati 


tion 
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THE BELLS OF OXFORD CATHEDRAL, 
AND OF OTHER EDIFICES. 


Tue tower of Christ Church Cathedral is now 
furnished with a peal of ten bells in the key of C, | 
rather sharp; the reputed weight of the largest, | 
or tenor, being about 42 cwt. There is also a 
small one called the Latin bell, which, it is pre- 
sumed, was formerly the Sanctus bell. 

The bells forming the peal are severally in- 
scribed as below :— 


1. Abra. Rudhall!, Glouc., Bellfounder, 1698. 
2. God prosper the Churet of England. A.R. 1693. 
3A. Ud. 
4. Prosperity to allour benefactors, A.R. 
6. The gra-e of our Lord. 16, 
6. This bell was made 1611. W + Y._ 
7. + En multis annis reconct campana Johannis. 
[bis beil bears a shield charged with a 
~ chevron between three trefoils. | 
: 8. Stella flaria PMaris succure pissima nobis. 
: awo scields, ove ike that on the 7th; and 
” the other charged with a chevron betweea 
three lave-cups or ewers. | 


an = 


; 9. Prosperity to this College. AR. 

fo.j 1. + Crinttate sacra fiat hace campana beata. 

: W.t. M.H. 
Rose and crown between two grillius, as 
supporters.] A°, 1589. 


The inscriptions are copied from the Rev. W. 
C. Lukis’s * Account of Church Bells,” 8vo., 
1857. 

The figures which I have placed between 
brackets indicate the old bells which came from 
Uscuey Abbey, aud of which Dean Aldrich sings 
in his famous Round ,— 


** Har. ! the bonny Christ Church bells, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
The fifth of that peal was, however, recast at 
the celebrated Gloucester foundry by Abraham 
Radha!!, who in 168 added four new bells, the 
third of which was subsequently recast by his 
son Ab a}. 

Y., on the [2.] 6 bell, stand for 
William Yare, of Reading. He made the bell 
now used at the Bodleian Library in the same 
year, 1611. 

‘The old Sanctus, now called the Latin bell, 
bas no inscription or mark of any kind. Its 
diameter at the mouth is 1 ft. 8} in.; height, 1 ft. 
5$in. This is the bell referred to by the dean 
when he says,— 


i 
Y + 


*‘ Tiskle, tinkle, ting, goes the small bell at nine,” 


The “ mighty Tom,” of which he also speaks, 
is suspended in the tower over the college gate- 
way, as most people know, and is now tolled at 
about ¥'S p.m. <A few words on this bell may be 
given on some future occasion. 

I may here remark that formerly the “small 
bell” rang at uine, by the cathedral time, for 
five minutes, to call the members of the college 
to evening prayer. This consisted of a short 
Latin service, lasting for about fifteen minutes. 
The Latin service was, however, I believe, 
abolished by the present dean a few years ago, 
and an English service at 5°40 p.m. substituted 
in its stead. The small bell therefore no longer 
rivgs at 9 p.m., but at about 540. It also rings 
for prayers at 7 a.m. io summer, and at 8 a.m, 
inwinter. These services are strictly collegiate, 
and partake of the nature of family prayer. 


in the instances under notice, by the mistakes 
of other writers. 

With reference to our bells in England, Mr. 
Parry asks if I can “ give any cause for jive being 
much the most accustomed (anless for small 
churches) or ‘orthodox’ number before the 
Reformation ?” 

Now, in ancient times scarcely any of our 
churches had more than two or three bells. 
Bat at length peals of five were introduced, and 
the bells were generally heavier than at present. 


|“ We know of no regular peal being hung in 


England,” says the Rev. Dr. Alfred Gatty, 


“before the year 1456, when Pope Calixtus III. 


sent a peal of five to King’s College, Cambridge, 
where they hung for abont three hundred 
years, and were considered for some time the 
Jargest peal in the kingdom: the tenor weighed 
57 cwt.” These bells, I may note in passing, 
were hung in a temporary wooden tower stand- 
ing near the western door; and when this 
building fell into decay they were removed into 
the ante-chapel, where they incumbered the 


ee 


maintain the mechanic’s rank. <A ingly 

they rush in; and although their won? 
generally dear at any money, they manage = 
“pull through,” profiting mainly by the hog 
rance of their clients, and dependent part! 

upon the advice of builders. If they carry ieee 
petition too far for their own purposes, abun. 
dant opportunities occur, by the old-fashioned 
process of a “tip,” of remedying the defect—, 
remedy against which neither education nor the 
esprit de corps forms a safeguard for them when 
their individual consciences do not interpose a 
defence. Whence there comes more contemp: 
and some obloquy, on the name of an architect, 





It would hardly be credited that architects 
themselves frequently help this vulgar and igno. 
| rant herd to attain the honours and emolaments 
/of their own profession; but it is so, and many 

of them repent of it afterwards. Actuated by 
desire of momentary gain, they are occasionally 
induced to take persons of this class into their 
offices, thereby saving, perhaps, a junior 
clerk’s salary after a while. I speak from 


ground till they were sold, about the middle of | actual experience, knowing instances where 


the last century. In the course of time, however, 
the interest in the subject of ringing increased, 
and peals of six and eight were put up in various 
places; and at last we find ten and twelve, the 
latter being the largest number of bells that it 
is possible to ring in a peal. My answer, then, 
to Mr. Parry’s last query is:—The music of five 
good bells tuned diatonically, and descending 
from the dominant to the tonic, or key note, is 
more satisfactory to the ear than that of any 
smaller number. Tuomas WALESBY. 





THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE 
ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—Your recent article on “ The Position of 
the Architectural Profession in the Provinces,” 
and the letters it has evoked, seem to me to 
leave the subject incomplete until reference is 
made to certain other causes which prevent 
architects from attaining social position or public 
recognition as professional men. 

Provincial practitioners are painfully aware 
of the number of untrained pretenders pursuing 


| the calling of an architect, and depriving them 


of their due emoluments. Uusuccessful joiners, 
builders’ clerks, plasterers, landscape-gardeners, 
clerks of works, bankrupt builders, who have 
graduated in the colonies or on the Continent, 
house-painters, even tailors and drapers, crowd 
into the motley ranks of persons calling them- 
selves “architects,” until we are in danger of 
occupying the position assigned to the school- 
master in the old saying ; that, namely, “‘ When 
a man is fit for nothing else, he may turn ”— 
architect! And the analogy is more complete 
than is at firat sight expected; for as ignorant 
parents cannot select an efficient teacher for 
their children, so an uninformed public cannot 
distinguish an architect from a builder. 

We need hardly wonder that, in the face of 
this fact, the real professional man, duly edu- 
cated and highly refined as he often is, is looked 


| utterly ignorant, rude, coarse young men, who 
, have been brought up in trade, have been 
received at their own request into offices, gene. 
|rally without premiums, and placed amongst 
\clerks who have been brought up respectably, 
/and amongst pupils who have paid the usual 
honoraria. Sach proceedings I consider to be 
as unfair as they are impolitic,—unfair towards 
the persons thus thrown together; and impo. 
litic as producing that degradation of the pro. 
fession in the provinces which tends to drive 
every qualified architect who respects his calling, 
into London, or to adopt some other vocation, 
There is still one more cause which in some of 
its phases has been already touched upon, both 
by yourself and by your correspondents—and 
that is the want of thorough technical education 
in the profession. I would not add one word to 
weaken the force of what has already been said 
on this point; but it has come within my own 
observation that architects do not easily find 
assistants capable of giving them real assistance 
as juniors. Experienced assistants are to be had, 
but the employers shrink from engaging them, 
excepting on emergencies. Fiuding that they 
have to teach the junior assistants, they logically 
conclude that they may as well teach pupils, 
pocket the premiums, and get their work done 
(wewill not say how) without paying salaries, ex- 
cepting to a managing clerk. They therefore take 
in (rather too literally, in a Pecksniffian sense) 
large numbers of pupils. Some of these find 
their way to learn and work ; others, who have 
joined the profession as an item of their owa 
respectability, pursue their architectural studies 
during the intervals between dress occasions and 
pleasure parties, and in combination with 
billiards, shirt-collars, and the “ right thing” in 
boots and trousers. They are all turned out, 
however, with redundant testimonials as to 
everything but knowledge, ability, or industry, 
to annoy any brother practitioner who may be 80 
unwary as to employ them. Yet they “ mast 
live” (that final appeal of vitality overrides all 


They consist of the morning and evening services | down upon, and cold-shouldered, by the real economics) ; and if their friends be influential or 
of the church, with the omission of the greater | professions and by educated people in general. fortune favours them, their ignorance and their 
part, if not the whole, of the Exhortation and | The prevalent condition of things works towards | vagaries contribute to the sum of contempt 
the “ Lessons.” The “first and second bells” | such a result in many ways: of these two or heaped upon “ architects.” 


mentioned in the Round are sounded for cathe- three may be here alluded to. This unholy army 


For the industrious and studious amongst 


dral service—i.¢., a service open to all comers,| of interlopers, whose qualifications frequently | pupils and juniors, the prospect is cheerless 


at 10 a.m. and at 4 p.m. 


| consist only of purloined copies of architects’ enough. They present themselves to our view 


The cathedral clock is kept five minutes in| drawings and specifications, and such informa-|as well-educated gentlemen, qualified for the 
advance of common clocks, and all college tion as they can pick up, united in most cases | better grades of society, well-informed, often 


arrangements are regulated by this cathedral | 
time. For much valuable information relating to 
the services and the bells, I have long been 
indebted to a well-known member of the 
Cathedral Establishment whose name I am not 
fur the present at liberty to mention. 

The foregoing notes may be interesting to 
some campanologists, if not to other readers ; 
while the account of the old bells from Oseney 
Abbey will, it is hoped, be acceptable as a reply 
vo one of Mr. J. D. Parry’s queries in the Builder 
of the 15th alt. 

As to the “ Bolshoi Kolokol,” or Great Bell, in 
the tower of Ivan Velikii, Moscow, it is con- 
siderably heavier than the weight given by Mr. 
Parry. It was cast from an old bell, with 
additional metal, in 1817, by Bognadof and 
Zibialof, elevated to its place in 1819, and it 
weighs, according to Lyall (p. 211), 144,000 
English pounds. 

The statement respecting the bells at Cologne 
Cathedral is also partly erroneous. The great 
bell alone weighs upwards of 220 cwt. It is 
therefore evident that Mr. Parry bas been misled 





branch of the building trade, having succeeded 
in obtaining works to execute, which they do to 
an astonishing extent, naturally produce results 
which bring contempt on the profession whose 
bames they have adopted, and that contempt 
spreads its banefal influence on the other bearers 
of that name. The consequences are clear; dis- 
satisfaction in the client’s mind and a natural 
repudiation of the utility of any architect. 
Again, there is indaced by these worthies a 
most unfair competition. Being themselves 
originally little more than working men, entirely 
devoid of any approach to a liberal education, 
and capable only of a little (usually very bad) 
writing, and some unreliable “ drawing ” with 
tee square, &c., the usual fees of architects form 
an enormous increase in revenue in comparison 
with those to be derived from their usual avoca- 
tions. Having no capital sunk in education, no 


long years of toil and study to be remunerated 
for, they are enabled to “ work low,”—very ! 
The position of a quasi professional man offers 
them every temptation; for they have only to 





with practical knowledge of some particular | highly accomplished apart from their profession. 


The mob of interlopers renders the chance of 
private practice unnecessarily remote, unless the 
individual have inflaential friends; and the 
crowds of pupils (I should think no architect 19 
decent practice has less than two) in various 
stages of development (from the chrysalis, which 
is the premium, to the testimonial, which is the 
fall feather) shut him out from subordinate em- 
ployment, excepting at a rate of remuneration 
inconsistent with his education and antecedents. 
If he fall back upon competitions, he must be 
very lucky as well as very industrious before he 
obtains the desired recognition of his abilities; 
and yet no other means appear to be available 
to raise him. ; 
As regards the question of dignity and social 
precedence, an architect loses nothing by being 
excluded from society incapable of distinguishing 
real power; and however rarely he may meet 
with people who can so distinguish, let the 
young architect be content to enjoy that rare 
boon, and let his cultivation, his study be 16 
own exquisite reward. EXPERIENTIA. 
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NEW LAW COURTS. 


mre site and structure of the projected courts 
and offices havenow become a question of interest 
tc the whole population, and to every frequenter 
of the metropolis. Long since, the project had been 
éecided on, the location fixed, competitive plans 
submitted to public inspection, and the assent of 
a parliamentary commission, together with the 
approval of the judges, and of the legal pro- 
fession in general, was expressed in favour of 
the central position, as chosen, between Carey- 
street and the Strand; that site, then covered 
with a comparatively valueless mass of mean 
and antiquated buildings, was purchased, and 
cleared in the course of three years, and is now 
ready for the realisation of what is vitally needed 
for the accommodation of the metropolitan public, 
and of the whole nation. It is a fine position 
and elevated, the lower side being 50 ft. above 
the Embankment, and open to the widest portion 
of the Strand ; occupying the most central and 
convenient position for professionals and the 
public. It could be easily made accessible from 
the grand Holborn boulevard, by only widening 
the short gorges of the two Turnstiles; but, 
above all, it rests wpon a solid and dry foundation. 

A sufficient space for the erection of all the 
Law Courts having been thus acquired and paid 
for, and whilst only some considerations of style | 
and of construction remained for discussion, al 
sudden light burst in upon officials in high posi- 
tion, revealing visions of rival, though unrivalled 
magnificence on the Thames Embankment ; and— 
will it be credited ?—economy in outlay forms | 
the assigned motive for transferring the loca- | 








Carey-street site, while the Strand frontage, if| tion. And this, Mr. Editor, is how things are done in 


bought, must be of tenfold value. 
In addition, as to approaches to Mr. Layard’s 


pes —e wealthy, and prosperous town of 
During twenty-five years that the discussion has lasted 


contemplated law centre, surely the lateral | 88 to the erection of a new town-hall, many of our now 


streets cannot be allowed to remain of only 24 ft. 
and 25 ft. width; or, would it be possible to 
withdraw the court frontages 20 ft. on all sides, 


leading men have risen from the ranks, and built for them- 
selves princely mansions, in addition to mighty factories 
warehouses, and other great and costly buildings. P 

In committee of the whole council for selecting a site 


thus reducing his Howard-street front to 250 ft. ? | for the new town-hall, held on the Sth instant, the Friar- 


But, in fact, it would be wholly ridiculous to select 


the proposed location, unless the grand facade | 


were placed on the Strand; and even in that 
case, as along the course of Holywell-street the | 
width of the Strand is only about 30 ft., an ad- 
ditional work of demolition and enlargement 
should be here carried out, at an expense that 
would be difficult to estimate. 

It is easy to say that 1,600,0001. shall not be 
exceeded, and for that sum, no doubt, plain 
structures or refuges might be erected. The 
ground must, however, be paid for, and the 
expenditure must altogether depend on the sites 
selected, and the character of architecture 
adopted ; but the Clement’s Danes site being 
already cleared, two years might be gained by its 
adoption, on the outset of the works; and, 
perhaps, as much more by securing a good 
foundation instead of the river side, which, as at 
Somerset House, would require more of the solid 


structure below than above the court floor level. , 


Placed in this position on the principal leading 
thoroughfare, the courts would be ornamental to 
the metropolis and more easy of access. In 
case, however, that the Embankment be chosen, 
then a street of at least 60 ft. in width must be 
formed in continuation of Serle-street from 
Lincoln’s-inn to the Strand; and this will make 


lane site was carried by a majority of three votes. 

The meeting was then resolved into a special town 
council meeting, and the Friar-lane site was again carried 
by a majority of twenty-six. The reason for so great @ 
difference between the numbers is, that the minority (a 
clique) were so astounded and crestfallen, that gloves, 
hats, and umbrellas were seized with the greatest avidity, 
and they all rushed out pellmell, as though they should be 
too late for train without that great effort. The clique 
are again shuffling the cards, in order to obtain another 
postponement of the erection to an indefinite period. 

The minority are very stubborn about the matter, and 
will not even admit that they are beaten. If a majority 
is not to rule, and the minority bow to their decision, then 
all law and order are lost, and the disordered minority, in 
the eyes of all honest, fair-thinking men, are nothing 
better than tyrants. 

One of her Majesty's judges, who was for many years 
recorder for this borough, some few years ago compli- 
mented the grand jury on the prosperity of their town, 
and stated that on his way from the railway station that 
morning he beheld a magnificent building, and on his ino- 
quiring what it was for, was informed for a shoe ware- 
house ; and, in continuation of his address, said,—“ Surely, 
gentlemen, if private individuals can erect such nobie 
evifices as the one I have seen, this town ought to find 
better accommodation for her Majesty's judges to hold 
their courts in.” 

A meeting was convened by requisition, the object 
of which was the postponement of the building of Assize 
and Sessions Courts, it having been agreed upon by the 
town council that the erection of a large hall should be 
left for a future generation, the speakers declaring the 
town too poor to furnish the requisite accommodation for 
her Majesty's judges. There is plenty of proof that the 


| requisition contained names obtained by misrepresenta- 


tion; also the names of young men in shops. At this 
very meeting it was proposed, seconded, and carried, that 


i site 50 ft. lo i i i j 58 Aces | 
tion to a wer, insufficient in scope, | that plot a speculation, dependent upon building ithe whole of the ratepayers be polled before anything 
leases. How, therefore, the Government is to be | further be done in the matter. Nothing could be more 


trebly expensive in regard of purchase value, | 
and, above all, or rather below all, needing ex- 
cavation and solid concrete foundation to a 
depth of 20 ft. or even of 30 ft. beneath the range | 
of high-water mark; and superimposed there- | 
upon a substructure of 30 ft., in at least two | 
stories, up to the floor range of the Courts of | 


Justice ! | 


recouped for their outlay is matter of doubt. 
On the grand consummation of the building, 
there will be, perhaps, in five or six years, the 
old deserted courts for disposal or conversion 
into offices for other departments, now hired at 
annual rentals ; those at Westminster Hall being 
of inestimable value. All this may turn out 


preposterous. How many ratepayers will vote for an in- 
creased taxation? If this be done, we may wait a long 


time before we have a new town-hall. 
CLEMENT Pggtry. 








MAY MEETINGS AND MAY PARTINGS. 


S1z,—If the life of the poetical author of the “‘ Seasons “ 


Well, the plot recommended as more econo- | profitable, but must be left for future con- | had extended down to our time, it is possible that his 
mical extends from“ a street called Howard-street” tingencies. T. H. H. | description of the productions which grace the month of 
to the Embankment causeway, betweer Sarrey- | — would — included at a things pee —_ 

9 . or } unknown in his time—namely, May meetings and May 
street (24 ft. wide), and Arundel-street (25 ft. | partings. With May meetings I do not at present propose 
wide), Howard-street being 33 ft., and Norfolk- | | to interfere, but on May partings I will, with yuur per- 
street, which bisects the block, 48 ft. 








A TOWN-HALL FOR LEICESTER. 


mission, say a few words, 
And tirst let me explain what partings I mean. I mean 


S1r,—The town of Leicester is one of the most flourish- | 


The extreme width from east to west, inclusi 8 
bo west, inclusive | ing in the Midland Counties, from its vast staple trade of 


of Norfolk-street, is only 290 ft., and the depth | 
from thenorth to the Embankment on thesouth is | 
but 196 ft. in the mean ; to which might be added | 
of reclaimed slime, a margin up to and clear of | 
the 100 ft. drift way—at the end of Surrey-street | 
—of 60,ft., and at the end of Arundel-street of | 
80 ft. As the range of these streets does not 
quadrate with the new quay-wall and causeway, 
no fine structural fagade could be erected to| 


square with that block of ground. Somerset 
House front, which has a river range of about | 
650 ft., on the west angle next Waterloo-bridge | 
impinges some 12 ft. upon the rival causeway, 
but at the other extreme it is distant about 
10 ft., and so the reclaimed space increases up 
to a width of about 200 ft. near Essex-street. 

No building ought to advance beyond the line 
of a curve drawn equably with the line of | 
Embankment wall, and from the south-east 
angle of Somerset House, and every frontage 
should have a central tangent to that carve. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the proposed | 
block is only 290 ft. by 256 ft., and if any fur. 
ther space is needed it must be obtained by 
purchase of the whole Strand frontage, and the 
other two blocks between Surrey and Arundel 
streets; for, in point of fact, the courts would | 
be there stowed away in concealment and seclu- 
8ion, but too much assimilated to the approaches 
already existing to the Chancery and Rolls 
Courts, as also to the Temple and other Inns. 

There might certainly be an extension of the 
Embankment site in the direction of the Temple, 
by the purchase and clearance of Gwynne’s ex- 
tensive engineering premises and offices, besides 
numerous other large and small warehonses, 
— and premises, filling up the interval to the 
-emple Gardens; in which latter case the founda- 
tions must be all upon the slimy, alluvial river- 
; d, requiring structural outlay, which might be 
airly estimated in three parts, viz.—the super- 
structure or ornate courts, the substructure of 


| tion, 


its something like one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
costly buildings for the conduct of the trade, as well as 
the princely residence of the opulent; yet, not more 
strange than true, this wealthy town, with its rich hives of 
industry, hasa very glaring defect. I allude tothe Town- 


hall, which is a structure of wood and plaster, only one | 


story high, erected many centuries ago: the largest room 
will hold about 400 people. In this our petty and quarter 
sessions are held. At the farthest end of it is the magis- 
terial bench, at the back of this, on the other side, the 


| wall, and adjoining is a public-house stable ; and it follows 


as a matter of course that we have the mayors on theone side 


and the horses on the other. The police-station is a part | 


of this old dilapidated building, and is under 8 ft. in 
height. The cells are quite close to the sergeant’s office, 
and the prisoners can hear nearly all that is going on. 
There is frequently a stench so unbearable, that the 


| prisoners have to be taken out of their cells into a small 
| yard attached, to obtain fresh air, and this is allowed to 


continue. Even more, the town council have been driven 
from their deliberations into the yard for the same 
purpose. These are no exaggerations ; I refer any one to 
our mayor, Mr. J. Baines (should the fact be doubted) as 
to the correctness of this statement, The sergeants that 
officiate in this department find it injurious to their 
health, and some of them are looking very unwell in con- 
sequence. 

The whole town has been talking continually for upwards 
of twenty-five years about the necessity for having a new 
town-hall. The town council have frequently had the 


| subject before them. At a special meeting a few weeks back, 


both aldermen and councillors were compelled to beat a 
retreat into the yard, as the stench was beyond descrip- 
About twelve years back, one of her Majesty's 
Judges compared the building to ‘‘ an old boat, keel up- 
wards.” This I consider to be a very good comparison, 
and I only hope his lordship may see that his appropriate 
remark has reached the columns of your well-known 

aper. For a number of years the judges upon circuit 

ave refused to hold the borough assizes there, it being 
such an inconvenient abominable hole, as well as disgrace 
to the town. 

The assizes have been held (upon sufferance) in a court 
belonging to the county. The grand jury, after being 
sworn, have to turn out, as no room could be found for 
them there, the county grand jury requiring their own 
room, 

I have several times been on the borough grand jury, 
and we have had to turn out, marshalled by our worthy 
town servant, Mr. Hodson, carrying his rod of office, and 

arade through the street to the town-hall (which is little 
etter than an old barn). Before leaving the Castle we 
have been desired to let them have each bill as soon as 
ready. When the first bill has been ready, I, with 
one or two others of the jury, have walked down with it, 





two stories to the Embankment level, and 

under these massive foundation walls to the 
ndon clay. 

ca as to the economical part of the ques- 

a n, it needs no argument to show that the cost 
every house on the Norfolk estate would be 


and on our return we have found some of the jury absent, 
seeking to moisten their lips, and on our second return 
others had wandered away to lunch with one of the 
members. I made remarks of this to some of the jury at 
the time, feeling assured that if the judge were aware of 
what really takes place, instead of paying a high com- 
pliment to the jury he would censure them severely, and 





treble that of each house cleared off on the 


the town also for not furnishing the required accommoda- 


elastic web, worsted hosiery, and shoe manufactories, and | ; 
| time, yet always in the spring. 


that separation or divorce which labour makes with capita}, 
which now takes place periodically, and if at no other 
Instead of the circum- 
stances being that ‘‘ Vow ts the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer,’ it seems that the feeling of dis- 
content is most intense on the eve of ‘‘ glorious summer ;"” 
that these words become of no avail; aad men who have 
all along complained that they were by their employment 
unable to satisfy their wants, endeavour to achieve that 
object by the very Quixotic method of refusing any em- 
ployment at ali, But it may be urged that conditions 
| might be imposed upon the workman which would make 
his employment uncertain, and, without seeming, virtually 
decrease his remuneration. Let us examine this state- 
ment in connexion with the present strike (or lock-out, as 
they will have it) among the masons in Liverpool and its 
neighbourhood. Up to the 22ad May just past, the unit 
of me upon which their labour has been calculated, was 
a quarter of a day. If this unit had beena fired quantity, 
a change to a shorter period could scarcely have been 
necessary, as it is usually found that, among good and 
honourable men, long engagements are best. But this 
quarter of a day was not a fixed quantity, being subject 
to three variations. As work did not commence on 
Monday till 7 a.m., the length of that day was nine hours 
oaly; consequently a quarter of that day would be a 
quarter of an hour shorter than a quarter of any one of 
the four succeeding days, which were of ten hours each. 
On Saturday work ceased at half-past twelve, which gave 
six hours’ work only for that day, and as the quarter of 
ony other day so nearly corresponded to the hait of this 
one, it was usual to work from each half. The whole of 
| the middle quarters of the first five days of the week were 
again subject to additions and deductions on account of 
the hour tor dinner not dividing the day into two equal 
parts, so that in making up the account of labour done, it 
was necessary to know not only the number of days and 
quarters, but also what days and what quarters of those 
days, as each variation in time had its separate value. A 
bookkeeper who could calculate all this without mistakes, 
would be a clever fellow. To put anend to this anomalous 
state of things, the master builders determined to adopt 
the system which has been found to work so satisfactory 
to all parties in London and elsewhere, and they unitedly 
gave the usual six months’ notice that after the 2\st of 
At the same time they 


May they should pay by the hour. 
intimated that avy dispute which might arise upon this 


‘or auy other question, ought to be settled by arbitration 
without resorting to the old barbarous plan of striking. 
| To both these propositions the men refuse to agree, and 
allege as a reason for declining to allow arbitration that no 
one man can be found who, in their opinion, fulfils the 
necessary conditions. It seems strange, at least, that the 
| trade of @ mason should be so peculiar, and the relations 
| of the masters and men such, that the very pian, and 
| indeed the very men who have by their influence and 
efforts during the last few weeks brought about a satisfac- 
tory arrangement in not a few places and trades, should 
not have the qualifications to do the same thing amoag the 
masons, The allegation is untrue, and will be as damaging 
to their side as the strike will prove damaging to their 


funds, 

With regard to the payment by the hour, the reasons 
given for rejecting the proposal are either absurd or in- 
valid, and would apply with equal force to the late arrange- 
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ment. There is one reason for accepting it which ought 
to have great weight with the men, and that is the much 
greater ease with which an advance of wages may be ob- 
tained. 

As an instance, a change from a day payment to the 
hour system has just taken place among the joiners 
at Bolton, and they are to receive 7,4. per hour. 
What an easy thing it would be to get the 3-16ths neces- 
sary to make up the farthing, and how paltry a thing it 
appears to the public who have it to pay; yet it would 
make 10d. a week additional wage to the workman. 
Again, by the hour system, a workman having, say, 
overslept the time to begin work in the morning, may 
commence at the next half-hour, while by the quarter-day 

he must lose a quarter, which was often the prelude 
to a lost day or more. 

The change, then, it appears to me would be most 
favourable to the men, and would a bookkeeping b 
the masters; but the men say they will not adopt it t 
they are beaten. 

In Manchester 400 men are on strike for a reduction of 
the hours of labour to nine, with the pay of ten hours. 
It is impossible at this time that they should succeed, and 
even if they should, what would be the result. Stone will be 
superseded by brick, and other materials, Artificial stone 
and iron are taking its place. An order for plate tracery 


in brick has recently been given in Manchester, which, but | 


for the strike, would have been in stone ; and a Liverpool 
architect pointed out recently in a local paper that it was 
intended to erect a large building in which, if the strike 
took place, not a stone would be used. 

When will my countrymen be more sensible ? 





SCHOOLS IN GLASGOW. 


THe schools at the corner of Renfield and. 


Renfrew streets for St. Stephen’s parish, in 
Glasgow, have just been completed. They are 
two stories in height; and consist of one school- 
room, 30 ft. by 27 ft.; two class-rooms, 20 ft. 
by 13 ft. 6 in.; hall and stairs, 11 ft. wide; 
lavatory, &c. for teachers, and three shops to 
Renfield-street : on the upper floor,—one room, 
50 ft. by 27 ft. ; another, 45 ft. by 23 ft. (ceilings 
18 ft. 6 in. high), with master’s room over hall. 
The boys and girls have separate yards, with 
drinking-fountains, &c., ineach. All the inside 
walls are lined to the height of 5 ft. with yellow 
pine lining in narrow widths, and the whole 
woodwork is stained and varnished. The total 
cost, including fittings, is 2,2501. The architects 
are Messrs. Cowan & Smith, under whose superin- 
tendence the works were carried out. 





THE RECORD OF HISTORICAL TOMBS | 
AND MONUMENTS. 


Some little time ago the First Commissioner of | 
her Majesty’s Works, Mr. Layard, invited the | 
council of the Society of Antiquaries to furnish | 
him with a list of such regal and other historical 
monuments and tombs existing in cathedrals 
and other buildings as in their opinion it would 
be desirable to place under the protection and 
supervision of Government, with a view to their 
proper custody and preservation. The council 
accepted the invitation, and appointed a special 
committee, called “ The Sepulchral Monuments 
Committee,” who have met and laid down certain 
regulations. They have limited the date to 
which the inquiry shall be conducted to the year 
1760. The monuments are to be tabulated by 
counties from county histories (not from general 
books), in a form agreed on, various members of 
the committee and others each undertaking a 
separate county or counties. 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


The Croydon School of Art.—This school, which 
is conducted by Mr. Wigzell, is said to be pro- | 
gressing well. The results of the examination | 
have been announced by the Department. It. 
appears that out of sixty who were examined, | 
forty-seven passed. There are two degrees of 
proficiency attainable, viz., passed and excellent ; | 
a@ fair share of the pupils have gained the latter, 
and out of the forty-seven members who have 
passed, a great many were artisans. 

Proposed School of Art for Burslem and Tunstall. | 
A meeting of manufacturers and other principal | 
inhabitants of Burslem and Tunstall has been | 
held at the Wedgwood Institute to deliberate on 
the formation of a school of art in connexion with 
that institute. The attendance was select and | 
influential. Mr. H. T. Davenport presided, and | 
in opening the meeting pointed out the advan- | 
tages already enjoyed by Hanley and Stoke, | 
where schools of art are in vigorous operation, | 
and said there was no reason why the manu- | 
facturers, workmen, and general publicof Burslem | 
and Tunstall should not enjoy similar advantages. | 
After some discussion, a treasurer and committee 
for Burslem were appointed, and a meeting is to 
be held at Tunstall to elect a committee for that | 
town. An annual gubscription-list was also | 
opened, 


Education in Science and Art at Middles- 
brough. — Under the auspices of the Middles- 


Macfie moved that the granting of pate 
inventions should be discontinued. Sir R. Pale 
brough Mechanica’ Institute, a public meeting seconded the motion, and expreased himself jn 


favour of the total abolition of all rewards 

inventions. The discussion was continued br 
Lord Stanley, who was in favour of the motion 
Mr. J. Howard, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Stapleton and 
Lord Elcho opposed it. The Attorney-Gener| 
said he believed that the Patent-law should be 
amended rather than abolished, and that it had 
done much more good than harm. The motion 
was ultimately withdrawn,—but, let inventors 
depend upon it, not for the last time. It ig ta 
be hoped, however, that no farther delay will hg 
allowed in urging the Legislature, with a will, to 
amend the law, so as to deprive its opponents of 
all excuse for attempting to get rid of it ip 


DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN order to get at the profitable exertions of 
BUILDING ACT. inventors without paying for them, 


A RAILWAY A PUBLIC HIGHWAY, 


At Greenwich Police-court Mr. Charles Brown, THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE 
of the Railway Tavern, near Nunhead Cemetery,| ‘ 
: OF ARCHITECTS. 

appeared before Mr. Maude, to an adjourned | é ; 
summons charging him, at the instance of Mr.| ON Monday evening last a special general 
Snooke, the district surveyor, with an infringe- | meeting of this Institute was held for the election 
ment of the Metropolitan Building Act. of an honorary secretary for home duties, when, 
/after some discussion on the subject, Mr. J. P, 
Seddon, late honorary secretary, was unanimons'y 
re-elected to that office. 


has been held in the Town-hall, to promote 
education in science and art. The chairman 
explained that it was intended to establish 
science and art clas:es at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. The committee had decided to raise their 
building in Durham-street a story higher, and 
build suitable rooms. This would involve con- 
siderable outlay, and he trusted the public would 
lend a helping hand. Mr. Buckmaster, of South 
| Kensington, explained the assistance the Govern- 
'ment would give to such classes. Other gentle- 
| men also addressed the meeting. 




















Mr. Liliey, barrister, attended for the defence. 
Defendant has seventeen acres of land, which he uses as 
a cricket-ground and for pigeon shooting. On one side it 
is bounded by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
and on that side there are three sheds. Such buildings, | ‘2 ' : 
within a specified distance of a“ public highway,” must be §1m,—In recognition of Mr. Street's ‘ proclamation” in 
built of incombustible materials. The question was your last number, I feel bound to remark that I see no 
whether the railroad was a “‘ public highway” within the need for itshaving been made. The a course was to 
meaning of the Act. Without the sheds the land would resort to a party whip privately ; and this was done, and 
be useless, and they had been erected at a considerable with all success. At any rate, Mr. Seddon has been re. 
cost. stored to that authority which some of us had hoped he 
Mr. Maude said that the fact of the land being bounded would have been persuaded had lasted long enough. 
on one side by a cemetery, and on the other by a railway, Under his management the yearly Transactions appear 
it might have been imagined that the Metropolitan now to have dwindled down to about seven papers ( ‘00d, 
Buildings Act would not have applied to anything placed bad, and indifferent), two biographical memoirs, and six 
upon it in the shape ofa building. The owner of the land, inconsiderable notices. So be it: as he himself very 
however, might eventually let it out for building purposes, frankly tells us, he holds the secretaryship on altogether 
and if the present structures were allowed to remain, different ground. ‘‘J hold it for the purposes of my party, 
there would be danger, as the Metropolitan Board of and so long as my party keep me in, so long I will remain,” 
Works had stated it, from the sparks of engines passing The operation of keeping in such an official, against the 
along a line of railway, such railway being deemed a wishes of an uncontentious although indignant majority, is 
ublic highway. The Metropolitan Board of Works well known to be easy enough to such as are actuated by 
newiad refused its sanction to the buildings remaining, he | no higher motives; buat I venture to think the scandal 
had no alternative but to put the Act in force, and to order | has now reached a head, Rongat Kese, 
that the buildings be demolished within a month, with 
payment of 23s, costs, = 


PAYMENT FOR TAKING OUT 
QUANTITIES. 
At Wolverhampton County Court, on the 23rd 
ult., before Mr. A. M. Skinner, Q.C., judge, and 
a jury, Mr. Samuel Johnson, surveyor, of that 














PROPOSED ALBERT INSTITUTE, 
WINDSOR. 
PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


Srr,—It will be within the recollection of some of your f 
readers that about three years ago our designs foo the town, sought to recover ponalpeny- +g toy ie 


proposed ‘‘ Albert Institute,” Windsor, were selected, in | Wednesbury, builders, the sum of 201. for taking 
a limited competition. |out the quantities for a house proposed to be 
and sotersl toms of meaner have hove soamiion uogeats [een ae eal secwinng 5 plat > 
ed towards shi 

the erection of our design; but the subscriptions have pared by the late Mr. Banks, architect, for Mr. 
fallen short of the sum which would warrant a commence- H. H. Fowler, solicitor. It appeared that the 
—_ of the work, and nothing has, therefore, as yet been plans and specifications having been prepared 
One of the unsuccessful competitors, @ resident in by Mr. Banks, four builders, viz., Mr. Cockerill, 
Windsor, now seeks to set aside the selection of the com- | Messrs. Higham and Mr. Horsman, of Wolver- 
— See one the atieniet cost hampton, and Messrs. Trow, of Wednesbury, 
ork— y a mortgage on the property— | Ss 4 a 

on condition that the commission to prepare Ph P sims were invited to compete for the execution of the 
and drawings ”’ be given to him, j work, Mr. Fowler not binding himself to accept 
Of course the committee cannot accede to this ingenious any one of the tenders. The builders arranged 





suggestion, which, however, is so far useful in that it sets | that the “ quantities ” should be taken out by 


the whole competition system before us in a new light. 
In order that you may have complete information on 
the subject, we beg to hand you a copy of the Windsor 


| and Eton Express of the 29th ult., containing the curious 


proposal, Bacon & Butt, Architects, 








THE ATTEMPT TO ROB INVENTORS. 


THE Patent-laws are bad enough, certainly, 
as regards the interests of inventors; but the 
fact that inventors suffer from their defective 
action is no right reason why the property of 
inventors should be left without any protection 
whatever. Inventions, the fruits of the labour 
and ability of inventors, are quite as much their 
property as the money which they seldom 
have in their pockets ; and it is about as reason- 
able to deprive them of the protection of law | 
to prevent selfish and greedy manufacturers or 
others from appropriating their inventions, as it | 
would be to deprive them of the protection 
of law to prevent thieves from appropriating the 
money in their pockets. Were it now proposed to 
repeal the law of copyright, the gentleman who 
thrust his paw into such a bee-hive, to steal the 
honey, would meet with the reception he richly 
merited. Inventors, however, are not celebrated 
for the power of the pen, nor for their ability to 
defend themselves; so that he who has a greedy 
eye upon their property and their rights may 
pretty safely, so far as regards punishment, try 
his hand against them. Such has just been the 
case in the House of Commons, where, “in the 


' Mr. Johnson, who was to be paid (at the rate of 1; 
per cent. on the lowest estimate) by the lowest 
| or successful tenderer, who, however, by custom, 
includes the cost of the quantities in his esti- 
mate. Copies of the “ quantities” were supplied 
' to each of the builders, and Mr. Johnson was to 
| be called upon to guarantee their correctness, 
but it appeared that, in consequence of the est- 
mates exceeding the amount which Mr. Fowler 
had resolved to spend upon his house, and also 
of the death of M. Banks, the first plans were 
abandoned, and Mr. Bidlake, architect, who suc- 
ceeded to Mr. Banks’s business, prepared fresh 
designs. The estimate of Messrs. Trow was the 
lowest, and in consequence they alone were 
applied to for a tender for carrying out Mr. Bid- 
lake’s plans, with the intimation that if the 
tender was satisfactory they would be entrasted 
with the work. They accordingly sent i 4 
tender (the quantities being taken out by Mr. 
Bidlake, for which he received about 701,), and 
the house was erected by them. Mr. Johnson 
consented to accept 20/. in discharge of his 
claim. The matter remaining unsettled, Mr. 
Johngon’s solicitor wrote to Messrs. Trow, claim 
ing the amount, and he received a reply stating 
that they never employed Mr. Johnson. They, 
however, paid 51. into court. For the defence, 
Mr. Young contended that, because his clients 
were successful upon a totally distinct design - 
that of the late Mr. Banks, it was inconsistent wit: 
custom or equity to call upon them to bear more 





interest of trade and commerce” ostensibly, but 


than a proportionate share of the quantities 


| by no means in the interest of inventors, Mr. | prepared upon plans that were abandoned. 
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THE BUILDER. 


nour having in the course of the case ex-| Mayor of York, Mr. A. E. Hargrove, was in | 
a his astonishment at the letter of the | chair,and he had on his right end left the ao 
jefendants, denying the employment of the | and Mayoress of Richmond. The vice-chair was 
iainti’, Mr. Young said it was written upon the | occupied by the Rev. George Rowe. The party 
_nderstanding 
= on was made by Mr. Cockerill on behalf of | York by nine. 
the four builders, and not with the desire to 
escape from their part of the responsibility. The 








FROM SCOTLAND. 











separated from the aisles (86 ft. by 16 ft.) by & 
range of circular shafts supporting six arches 
above which will be a clearstory. The chancel 


: , | will be 27} ft. b , 
that the arrangement with Mr. | left Richmond soon after six o’clock, and reached | 11 ft. by A ft., an a rt Neng ——— 


sions. The tower will occupy the south-west 
angle of the structure. The architect is Mr. 
A. D. Gough, and the style will be Lombardic. 





‘ary gave & verdict for the defendants. The : 
Edinburgh.—The restoration of the ancient 


‘ndge eaid he quite agreed with the verdict, but, ‘ 
Teer the letter to which he had alluded, he | ©T08s of the city is now almost complete. The 
against the plaintiff. He | Shaft, supported on a new pedestal, was erected | 


should allow no costs ! 
onsidered thas Ms. Sebuane Red: Sebased very) © few months ago within the railings on the | 
iandsomely in reducing his claim as he had north side of St. Giles’s Cathedral, not as repre- | 


jone, and that, therefore, the builders ought to | Setting the original position of it, but with the | 
save behaved more liberally towards him. view of preserving it as a valuable relic, close to 
tively safe, and cause no obstruction. Upon the 
erection of the shaft a want of effect was per- 
ceived, and it occurred to Dr. David Laing that 
Court of ® Unicorn, as a crowning ornament, would not 
| only give the desired effect, but help to give a 
more complete representation of the cross as it 
| existed in its original form. This suggestion has 
now been carried out. The addition of the large 
stone basin which formed part of the original 
| cross, and which is now at Abbotsford, would 
| have rendered the restoration still more perfect, 
/as the Scotsman remarks; and it must be 
|regretted that an endeavour was not made to 
'obtain this portion of the relic. This is the 
basin “fra the quhilk,” in holiday times, “ the 
wyne ran out at the spouttis in greit abund- 


the thoroughfares converging upon that point. @uce,” when “thair wes the noyiss of pepil 


The statue is to be entrusted to Mr. Bacon, the | casting the glassis with wyne.” The draw- 
sculptor, subject to the approval by the Corpora- '™g8 for the unicorn were presented by Mr. 
James Drummond, R.S.A., and from these 


tion of a model to be prepared by him.——A ; 
long-talked-of monument at Paisley to Wilson, Mr. John Rhind, sculptor, has executed the 
poet and ornithologist, is likely soon to be set work.——A new mission church and school 
up. Mr. Mossman, the sculptor in Glasgow, | ®"¢ being built in Canongate. The edifice, 
some time ago was commissioned by the com- which is from designs by Mr. Robert Paterson, 
mittee to execute a bronze statue; and he has architect, is half completed. The style is Early 
submitted to these gentlemen a model in clay. | Pointed, and the front of the building is plain, 
The statue is a colossal figure of Wilson, repre- | with a moulded central doorway, flanked by 
senting him in an American forest, looking small triplet windows, which light the vestries. 
earnestly at a jay, his favourite bird, which he Over these are a central and two side windows. 
is supposed just to have shot; while his portfolio The school occupies a sunk floor, partly beneath, 
lies at his feet. A monument is about to be 20d extending backward beyond the body of the 
erected in the grounds of the English Cathedral, church. Provisioa is made for a gallery, which, 
Montreal, to the memory of the late Bishop however, is not to be erected in the meantime. 
Fulford, first metropolitan of Canada. The fund | Including the gallery, there will be about 600 
required, viz., 5,000 dollars, has been subscribed sittings. Messrs. Berry are the contractors for 
by a number of the principal residents. | the mason-work, and Messrs. Smith & Son for 
|the carpenter-work. The cost will be about 
2,0001. Daring the last few years a consider- 
able number of houses for workmen have been 
‘built at Fountainbridge, in the south-western 
| suburbs of the city, where several extensive in- 
| dustrial establishments are situated. At Dalry, 


Tuesaday before last, the district visited being ® !arge space of ground has recently been laid 
off in feus for houses of the class referred to, 


Easby Abbey, Richmond, and the Valley of the ae ; , 
Swale. The party left York with aspects, so far and building operations have been in progress 
as the weather was concerned, of anything but a for some months. Mr. M‘Ewen has built a large 
cheering nature. At Easby the excursionists at | brewery, and there are to be four blocks of 
once made their way to the church, which had | houses, from designs by Mr. John Paterson, 
been recently restored under the direction of Mr. ‘architect. In the meantime, only the south 

frontage of two blocks on the south side of the 





MONUMENTAL. 


Ar a recent meeting of the 
Common Council it was announced that a 
private gentleman having undertaken, at his 
own cost, to erect a memorial of the late Prince 
Consort, in the form of an equestrian statue, 
provided the Corporation would grant a suitable 
site, and would construct the pedestal, which 
they had agreed to do, the engineer of the com- 
mittee had indicated as a singularly desirable 
site the cireus at the western end of the new 
viaduct, where he said such & memorial would 
be visible, in some instances at a distance of 
from 500 yards and upwards, from every one of 














THE YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


AN excursion of this society took place on 


It is proposed to convert the present iron build. 
ing, when the new charch is consecrated, into a 
school-room for the use of the Sunday and day 
schools, thus affording accommodation for 350 
children, while the present day-school cannot 
conveniently receive 100. 


| Shanklin (Isle of Wight)—The church of 


St. Saviour has been consecrated. The parish 


the ancient site, and where it would be compara- | church has been re ly enlarged in order to 
peatedly enlar, in order 


| meet the requirements of this growing town, but 
it has barely sittings for 280." A — church is 
now in progress of erection. It is being built 
from designs by Mr. Thomas Hellyer, of Ryde, 
| in the Early Decorated style. It will consist of 
a nave, 78 ft. by 25 ft., and a chancel 30 ft. by 
19 ft., with two side aisles 11 ft. 6 in. wide, under 
lean-to roofs, and a tower and spire at the west 
end of the south aisle 115 ft.in height. The nave is 
25 ft. high, and the roof is 20 ft. in addition. The 
chancel is approached from the nave by a single 
step, and is separated from it by an arch with 
moulded corbels. The foundation-stone was laid 
on the 28th of June, 1867, and the length of time 
which has been occupied in its erection is 
attributable to the bankruptcy of the builder 
who took the contract. The committee them- 
selves took the management of the work, employ- 
ing Mr. Jolliffe, of Ryde, as clerk of the works, 
and under his superintendence the erection of the 
nave and chancel has been completed. 

Salford. — The Stowell Memorial Church, 
Regent-road, Salford, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Manchester. The foundation- 
stone of the edifice was laid on the 19th of 
October, 1867, by the bishop, the church being 
erected to commemorate the life and labours of 
the Rev. Canon Stowell. The site had formerly 
been a pit, and was found to be tilled up to many 
feet with material of a far from solid description, 
so that in some paris the walling is as deep 
below ground as it is high aboveit. The steeple 
is so placed that on entering the Regent-road 
from Water-street it is at once seen in the 
distance, and appears from that point of view 
as if in the centre of the street, with the rows of 
houses on either side. The church is of stone, 
designed in the Geometrical Decorated style. It 
consists of a broad nave, flanked by compara- 
tively narrow aisles. The chancel is of corre- 
sponding dimensions, and lofty. On the north 
side of the chancel, almost detached in appear- 
ance, and entirely so in reality, from the main 
building, stands the steeple, about 150 ft. high. 
The western wall of the nave is pierced by an 
arcade of three arches. The outer two lead 
respectively to north and south porches, and are 
provided with double doors. There is another 
principal door to the tower porch, so that by 
three wide doors the congregation may quickly 


Gilbert Scott. Here they were received by the 
y ground is being proceeded with ; but that will disperse. The whole of the floors of the porches 


Rev. J. Thompson, the vicar " 
planatory of the antique peer por sag embrace about 468 separate dwellings, arranged 
trative of Scripture history, which were brought in four stories. The elevations are in the Scotch 
0 light on the removal of the whitewash daring | style of architecture, the chief features being 
the process of restoration. The party next pro- stepped gables and corbelled chimney-stalks. 
ceeded to the ruins of the Abbey of Easby, which : s : 
they minutely examined. The Rev. G. Rowe, Nearly 100 of the houses will be occupied this 
One of the honorary secretaries, here read a paper month: these have been built by Mr. Mackenzie 
on the “ Early History and Present Aspect of the and Mr. Rutherford. 
a — the late Dr. Raine had told them ——— 
een Roald of Ba : " 
Richmond Castle, in the ca yer ted CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
~ rains the party proceeded by the footpath | 
along the banks of the river to Richmond. The! church has been laid in Poole’s-park. Seven 





Parish church, which has also been recently re- | Sisters-road. The building will contain accom- | 
— under the auspices of Mr. Scott, was modation for 1,059 persons, and one half of the) 
isited, as well as the castle and ruins of the’ sittings are to be free. The amount paid for 


an Then, by the invitation of the Mayor of | the site was 1,0601.; the builder’s charge will be 
aa mond, who, along with Mr. E. Wood, the 3,5001.; and the internal finishings will cost 
at Eas of the party, had met and received them 1,500l.; making a total expenditure of 6,0601. 
hall gg “ the members were invited to the town- | Towards this outlay there has been granted from 
ena: ére @ luncheon was provided by his|the Bishop of Londou’s Fund 1,0601. for the 
prienece: 4 he rain having shortly after partially | site, and 1,0001. for the building ; a sum of 1001. 
eu the excursion to the Valley of Swale | has been received from the Diocesan Church 
of persevered with, and consequently a number | Building Society; and 1,3501. have been promised 

Open coaches were at once placed at the dis-| by private donors; 80 that the total receipts 


— of the visitors, and a delightful ride of | hitherto amount to 3,5101., and leave 2,5501. 
me six miles through some of the most beautiful |to be still furnished for the completion of the 
The church will meet the wants of a 


Scenery in England amply compensated them for | edifice. 


thé inconvenience which they had sustained | locality which is rapidly becoming 80 populous 


ps rmsd the early portion of the day. At five | that it h 
anna upwards of fifty of the members of the | district out 
ri y re their friends dined in the Assembly- | materials wi 

of the King’shead Hotel. The Lord'The nave will be 95} ft. by 


as been found necessary to form a new 
of St. Mark’s, Tollington-park. The 


ll be partly stone and partly brick. 
29 ft., and will be 


Holloway.—The foundation-stone of a new) 


and passages are laid with red and black tiles in 
patterns, and that of the chancel with Maw’s 
ornamental tiles. The chancel stalls and com- 
munion rail are all of oak, moulded and carved. 


here are railed flower-pots along the front.| The seats inthe nave aud aisles are all alike, and 


are of simple form. The three-light baptistery 
| window is filled with ornamental glazing made 
| by Messrs. Edmundson & Co, The great west 
window is divided into six compartments, and is 
ornamented with tracery in the upper part. The 
| chancel window is about 25 ft. by 13 ft. It is 
of five lights, and the head is filled with a central 
rose and other tracery. There are five equal 
arches on each side of the nave. The clearstory 
windows are in pairs, alternating indesign. The 
aisle windows are also all traceried, and are all 
of different designs. The gasfittings have been 
made by Messrs. Thomason, of Birmingham. 
| The chancel lights are brackets bearing a sort of 
| crown of gas jets. In the nave, a little above 
| the capitals of the columns, are other somewhat 
|similar but simpler brackets. There are also 
| brackets in the aisles and elsewhere. The bell 
| and its fittings, Haden’s heating apparatus, and 
|everything else to render the church complete 
for service, have been included in the contract. 
The church will seat 700 adults. The contract 
was taken by Mr. Mark Foggett, at something 
under 7,000i. Messrs. Mediaud Taylor & Henry 
Taylor, of Manchester, were the architects. 
Wootton Bassett.—The trustees of Sir H. Meux 
have offered to restore the parish church, at @ 
cost of between 4,000. and §,0001. The re- 
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storations comprise a new nave, the reparation 
of the chancel, a new vestry, raising the tower, 
and some new screens. The old galleries will 
be done away with. The architect is Mr. Street. 
The offer has been accepted. 

Hargrave.—The small parish church of Har- 
grave has lately undergone considerable renova- 
tion and enlargement. The principal feature of 


ition of the measure by Mr. Tracy; together 
the recent works is a material enlargement of | with reviews of the press extracted from the 


VABIORUM. 

“Military Work by Military Labour, with a 
few Remarks on Mr. Hanbury Tracy’s Motion 
before Parliament, by an Officer of Royal En- 
gineers” (Buck, Paternoster-row), contains, be- 
sides the preface, an extract from “ Hansard’s 
Debates,” vol. excv., the debate on the introduc- 





Covent-garden.” The eiaetidee 
oven! . author of thig 
here propounds @ somewhat Utopian oom Dhleg 
is to provide improved dwellings for the work} 

classes, under national or Government =e 


and on a basis so profitable that a |, 

revenue is reckoned upon, available for “ ro 
of purposes, including a sick fand, an alee 
tional fund, and a fand for the redaction 
national taxation. At the same time it is con, 


sidered that pauperism will be reduced Withig 
the narrowest possible limits. The isati 

of this State scheme would resemble that of the 
present Poor-law, with a central board and local 
authorities. No doubt, proper education, decen; 
dwellings, and a well-managed sick fand, would 


the church, which has been effected by the re-| Times and other daily papers, the United Service 
moval of the old vestry on the north side, and | Gazette, Saturday Review, Builder, &c.; and ab- 
the erection in its place of an aisle about 30 ft. | stract of a return to Parliament on the subject 
long by 15 ft. wide, accommodation being thus of soldier labour on repairs of barracks, and on 
afforded for about ninety additional persons. | new works. In the preface the author (C. E. W.) 
The new aisle is connected with the nave by gays of Mr. Tracy’s plan for causing regiments 


three arches and circular columns of Ancaster 
stone, the latter having moulded caps and bases. | 
The roof is boarded with unstained pine, and 
slated, and the aisle is lighted by three two-light 
Early English windows, also of Ancaster stone. 
The walls are built of Dalham stone, faced with 
flints, and with stone coins, &c. A gallery at 
the west end was pulled down about a year and 
a half ago, but the tower still remains partially 
blocked by a smaller gallery, which affords 
accommodation for the school children. The 
pews which covered the floor have for the most 
part given place to benches of unstained pine. 
The architect employed was Mr. Ralph Cham- 


to do their own repairs and other work :— 
“There is as little interference as possible by any other 





department in the arrangements for carrying on the work. 
In a short time after a uniform system had been adopted, | 
the standard of the guality of the work required would | 
become known. Regiments would be found to emulate | 
one another in the neatness and perfection of execution— 
and any neglect or carelessness could be easily checked by 
a deduction from the payments, which in time might be 
left to the regiment itself to decide. 

This work on repairs will afford constant occupation to 
a certain number of men, probably about 2 per cent. It | 
will therefore rest entirely with the commanding officer to 
arrange his work, so that every deserving and competent | 
artificer will have the opportunity of earning a small | 
weekly wage. Casual special services, on which soldiers | 
have generally hitherto been employed, need then only be 
carried out by their labour, when there is a surplus unem- 


greatly benefit the working classes and rene 
them less dependent on the ratepayers; by 
whether in ten years the system either can o; 
will be brought into full operation at a cost of 
20,000,0001. annually ; or in twenty years at an 
annual cost of 10,000,0001., as Captain Read 
says it could, is quite another question, 








Miscellanea, 


Scientific Slanging.—An owner, who hag 
made a rock-work, planted with ferns, in the 
front of his house, near Winchester, hag set 





berlain, of London. Mr. James Drake, of Ousden, ployed on repairs. The economy will be greater, it being up the following notice, and finds it efficient — 


was engaged as builder. 
been executed by Mr. Hopson, of Bury. The 
total outlay was something in excess of 300i., 
and was raised by voluntary subscriptions. 








SIX YEARS’ SANITARY LABOUR AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. Newranps, the Liverpool borough engi- 


The stonework has quite wrong to suppose that the greatest saving can be + Beggars beware! 


effected on new works, any one with practical experience 
knowing that the contractor's profit is much less on the 
latter than on repairs.” 

‘It is believed, from experience gained in making in- 
cidental repairs under the Royal Engineers by the troops 
at Portsmouth, that the required number of artisans _now 
exist in the ranks. If an officer and four or five such men 
from every regiment at home were placed under the 
Royal Engineers for six months—say at our camps, four 
in number—they would soon acquire the necessary know- 
ledge for carrying on a very simple system of work. A 
trifling permanent increase of pay would give the men on 
qualification the status of master tradesmen, and the seed 


Scolopendriums and Poly. 
podiums are set here.” This will remind some 
readers of O’Connell’s famous passage of tongues 
with a fishwoman, when he replied to all her 
epithets with scientific terms, and ultimately 
shut her up by calling her an hypothenuse, 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, 27th ult., there was 
an exhibition of the series of designs by Mr. H. 
C. Selous, illustrative of Mr. C. Kingeley’s story 


neer, has just submitted to the health committee would be sown for future development in proportion to of ‘“‘ Hereward the Wake,” and which obtained 


of the town council a report which embraces the 
work in his department for the last six years. 
From this report it appears that since the 31st of 


the countenance given the work by commanding officers. 
Probably before long ‘we should find in some regiments 
that all utensils would be returned into store in a good 
state of repair.” | 


the premiam offered by the Art Union of Lon. 
don in 1867, together with an equal number of 
partially shaded drawings—the best of the un- 





December, 1862, there have been constracted Mr. Meiklejohn’s “ Riveror Equator Systemof successful series—illustrative of Lord Byrow’s 
within the borough 24 miles 490 yards of sewer- marking London or any large City with a River, “ Lara,” by Mr. C. B. Birch, the sculptor. Mr, 
ing, at a total cost of $6,114/.,or a small fraction or other main dividing Line, for Postal Pu , Godwin, F.R.S., presided. Mr.T. R. 8. Temple, in 
over 21. per yard. Since December 31st, 1862, Directions, Cab Routes, and general Guidance ® Short paper on the subject, after noticing the 
the great work of converting privies into water- (Stanford, Charing-cross).” The title of this slow growth of art societies in England, their 
closets has been going on, and the engineer pamphlet explains its purposes. London would importance in raising the standard of art, and 
records 13,229 such conversions, and the cost of by this plan be marked off into small squares of their utility as well to the veteran as to the 
thedrainage connected therewith was 37,7191.:162 a quarter of a mile each, with numbers running youthful artist, gave a rapid sketch of the rise 
slate urinals, and 35 of iron, with in all 447 com- yorth and south from the river or median line, 824 progress of the Royal Academy of Painting, 
partments, have been erected. Nolessthan26miles jn connexion with alphabetical letters 1unning of the Society of Arts, of the British Institution, 
1,153 yards of streets have been paved during the from west to east. Thus the exact position of a 924 of the Royal Academy of Music ; and more 
same period. , : quarter of a mile, with reference to all the @pecially congratulated the Art Union on being 
Everton takes the lion’s share in both of the others, could readily be known, and directions, the only society at the present day that pro- 
departments. During the period 10,007 new cab fares, &c., facilitated. A letter, for example fessedly encouraged historical composition, one 
dwelling-houses were erected, of which 48 per or direction, to “ Mr. John Smith, 24, Clarendon. f the highest branches of art yet strangely 
cent. were in Everton and Kirkdale, 23 per cent. terrace, Sussex-square, Alma-road, Kentish-town, ®eglected in England. He next drew attention 
in West Derby, and 26 per cent. for the Toxteths, London, N.W.,” would simply be to “ Mr. John to Mr. Selous’s designs, remarking on the jadi- 
leaving only 3 per cent. for the parish. The Smith, 24, Clarendon-terrace, K 6 ;” and, after all, cious choice of subject, and on the freedom 
report embraces a great variety of other matters. gainand not lose indefinitenessand precision. and elegance of his pencil, and regretting that a 
On the subject of the utilization of sewage, the “Letter to the Chairman and Members of the Country which had such a noble history stould 
reporter states that the works of Mesers. John Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, on Proposed bave so few great historical painters. Mr. Selous 
Noble & Co., under the Liverpool Sewage Utili- Liverpool and Birkenhead Railway. By William felt highly gratified at the notice taken of his 
zation Act, are nearly completed at Sandhills Low, C.E., and George Thomas, C.E. (Advertiser designs, and, whilst wishing they had been 
outlet sewer, where the company mean to set to (Office, Wrexham). Our readers who may wish ter, said it was an arduous task to go through 
work as a preliminary test. The steam-roller to know more as to the proposed new bridge 8° many ; each design, as far as the idea is con- 
purchased in 1866 cost 1,0091., weighs 30 tons, | across the Mersey, spoken of in our issue for the Cerned, requiring as much thought as a finished 
and has been worked five days in theweekat acost 22nd May, will find it in the pamphlet under Picture. The chairman addressed the meeting. 
of 3011. for sixty-one weeks. It rolls macadam potice. Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Mr. H. Tidey, Mr. Mapleson, Mr. Gilks, Dr. 
roads at a cost of id. peryard. Nothing is said pyorld of Wonders, the Popular Educator, all from Heinemann, and other gentlemen spoke, and the 
as to its doing any injury to gas or water pipes the same firm, contain monthly full value for the Proceedings terminated with votes of thanks. 
sewers, Ac. _money they cost. The writing, besides being Ely Local Board of Health.—At the last 
| amusing, has usually a good purpose. We take meeting of the Board the chairman (the Rev. G. 
| @ paragraph from the current number of Cassell’s Hall) said: The Board and the town at large 
| Magazine on “ Nobody’s Children ” :— _ had every reason to be proud of the very healthy 
‘* Half-sentimental synonyms, whatever may have been’ state of affairs detailed. These benefits could 














Books Receibed. 





A Few Remarks on the Crystal Palace and 
People’s Park. 
8, Eastcheap. 1869. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Francis Fuller painte in| 
strong colours the miserable condition into which | 
the Crystal Palace, according to his view, is 
falling,—the gradual disappearance of every-_ 
thing elevating, and the exaltation of eating and | 
drinking. He urges that the character of the | 
institution has been disgracefully lowered ; that 
it is most important it should be raised for 
the advantage of the public; and to this end 
that it “ must either be rescued from the hands of 
the preeent Direction, or the Direction must be | 
revised and strengthened, and made capable of 
performing new duties with vigour;” that the 
debt must be paid off, and new capital raised ; the 
institution be worked solely for the original | 
objects ; and the building and park ultimately 
become the property of the nation.” 





their original strength and adaptability to a certain 
purpose, are like other epigrams. They cannot continue 
to be applied without being taken for expressions of truth 


By Fxancis FuLver. Boot, | where they are only indications of truth ; they falsely proud of the manner 


assume the appearance of the inevitable, and ultimate! 
help to undo the work for which they were at first intended, 
byiseeming to relieve us from a responsibility of which 
they once usefully reminded us. Already we have changed 

our synonym for the homeless children of the streets from | 
‘Street Arabs’ to ‘Young Ravens,’ and even to ‘Gutter | 
Children ;’ and there is no telling how many notes of | 
this eentimentally descriptive gamut may be sounded to 
very little purpose in reference to the general harmony, 
while we persuade ourselves that those on whom we 
bestow the pitifully evasive epithets are Nobody’s Chil- 
dren. The truth is, that these forlorn boys and girls— 
these street Arabs—whom we are so ready to relegate to 
the great London desert asa race apart from ourselves, 
are of our own heritage, and we have no birthright that 
does not also belong to them, inasmuch as they are indi- 
visibly connected with us for future good or fature evil. 
They will be the men and women of the future time to 
come—the brethren and sisters, the he)pers or the hinderers 

of tho e little ones who now sit round our tables, and who 
belong to us by the ties of close and loving relationship.” 


“A Treatise on Dwellings for the Labouring 
Classes. By Captain E. Rk. Read. Hayman, 








not be accomplished without the aid of excellent 
officers, and the town had every reason to be 
in which the duties 
were performed. The statement made by Mr. 
Marshall was so plain that every one could under- 
stand it. The great reduction in their expensed 
might be fairly ascribed to Mr. Mather, who per- 
formed his duties admirably, and with a sharp 
eye to economy. 


The Small-pox and Fever Hospitals at 
Homerton.—A correspondent says :—At a meet 
ing of contractors held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Monday last, Mr. B. Trollope, in the 
chair, Messrs. Richardson & oe oon 
appointed the surveyors to compute the qual 
tities of the proposed works on bebalf of the 
builders, in conjunction with the surveyor 8P- 
pointed by the Asylum Board. The other sur- 
veyors who were nominated at the meeting, 
were Messrs. Arding & Bond, Messrs. Franklio 
& Andrews, and Mr. Jas. Barnett. 
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. James Shepherd, of Rome.—The 
Pre ig countryman, Mr. James Shepherd, 
Jong 8 resident in Rome, will be heard of with great 
ret by @ large number of persons, Mr. 
Shepherd was well known, both in Rome and 
England, for his energy, probity, and social 
galities, and is looked on as & public benefactor 
in Rome, since it is owing to his untiring exer- 
tions and able direction that the city is lighted 
by gas, and that by the end of this year the most 
ure and copious of all the streams formerly | 
sa = to the capital by the ancient Romans, | 
the Marcian water, will be again introduced by | 
means of an ample aqueduct, and restored to the 
use and comfort of the public and the salubrity 
and ornament of the city. Not only will every 
one interested in the Anglo-Roman Gas Company 
and the Marcian Water Company deeply deplore 
the demise of their director, but a large number 
of friends will lament his exit from their sccial 
circle, and offer the sincerest tribute of con- 
dolence to his bereaved widow. Mr. Shepherd 
had been indisposed for several days in conse- 
quence of a fall resulting from momentary 
suffocation caused by swallowing an orange-pip. 
This accelerated heart-disease, from which he 
died. His faneral was attended by a large body 
of the English residents. 


Co-operative Congress.—A co-operative 
congress of representative working men and 
others is being held in the large room of the 
Society of Arts. There was a large attendance at 
the opening proceedings. Among those present 
were Mr. T. Hughes, M.P. (who was called upon 
to preside), the Count de Paris, M. Morier (Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Darmstadt), Mr. W. Morrison, M.P., 
Mr. Mundella, M.P., Sir J. Bowring, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, Mr. G. Potter, Mr. G. Holyoake, Mr. 
J. Plummer, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Dr. Travers, &c. 
Among the subjects to be discussed were :— 
What further steps can be taken to give effect 
to the resolution of the Trades Congress held in 
Manchester in June, 1868—“To utilize the 
organization of the trade-unions for co-operative 
purposes”; the best means of making co-opera- 
tive societies mutually helpful; in partnerships 
of industry, what division of profits, as between 
capital and labour, is the most likely to produce 
perfectly harmonious action, and therefore the 
argest measure of success ; and the best prac- 
tical means of promoting a knowledge of co- 
operation among the people. During the sitting 
of the congress an exhibition of specimens of 
production by co-operative societies and part- 
uerships of industry was on view. 


Builders' Benevolent Institution.— Last 
week a general meeting of the subscribers to 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held at 
Willis’s-rooms, King-street, St. James’s, for the 
purpose of electing two pensioners—one male 
and one female—on the funds of the institution. 
There were fourteen candidates. Mr. G. F. 
Trollope (president) occupied the chair. Since the 
foundation there have been 104 male and female 
recipients of the fand,—the men receiving 241. 
and the women 201. per annum. The moneys 
are invested in the Three per Cent. Consols,— 
11,7061. 98, 8d. being for the relief fund, and 
2,951l. 128. 7d. for the building fund. The 
chairman, in opening the proceedings, said their 
duty was a very simple one, having only to elect 
two candidates out of a list of fourteen. They 
all knew that the present number of pensioners 
was forty-six—twenty-three males and twenty- 
three females. The society had hoped to increase 
the number of pensioners, but he was sorry to 
say their wishes could not be carried out, as the 
fands would not permit it. He, however, trusted 
that they would in fature obtain a greater num- 
ber of subscribers, so that they might obtain 
their desired wish, viz., the relief of those who 
Were in need. The poll was then declared open. 


Metropolitan Police Returns, 1868.— 
he usual criminal returns have been printed. 
From these it appears that in 1868, 45,548 males | 
and 21,022 females were taken into custody; 
24,943 males and 9,784 females summarily dis- 
posed of, or held to bail; and 2,629 males and 
661 females tried and convicted. Of those taken 
into custody, 9,756 males and 5,506 females 
Could neither read nor write ; 33,475 males and 
15,350 females could read only, or read and 
write imperfectly ; 2,535 males and 164 females 
Could read and write well ; and 82 males and two 
Jemales had had superior instruction. Of those 
tried and convicted, 560 males and 177 females 
Were of the first class ; 1,889 males and 47 females 
of the second ; 174 males and 13 females of the 
third class; and 6 males and no females of the 





The History of Alnwick.—Mr. G. Tate 
having completed his “ History of the Borough, 
Castle, and Barony of Alnwick,” a number of 
his fellow-townsmen and friends from other 
parts entertained him at dinner on the 21st of 
May, under the presidency of Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, and presented him with a testimonial, in 
the shape of a silver tea-service, a purse of 
money, and an address. The service was hand- 
some, and bore the following inscription on the 
coffee-pot :— 

‘Presented to George Tate, Esq., F.G.S. (together 


with one hundred guineas and an illuminated address), at 
a public dinner held in the Town-hall, Alnwick, on the 


lvth day of May, 1869, as a token of esteem for his | 


private worth, and admiration of his eminent literary and 
scientific attainments,”’ 

The address bore in the corners small paintings 
of Alnwick and Hulme Abbeys, and the Barbican 
and Abbot’s Tower of the Castle. Alnwick is 
entitled to our warm commendation for showing 
its appreciation of a townsman’s labours. 


The Kent and Canterbury Hospital, 
Canterbury.—At a special general board of 


New Park at Hampstead.—We under- 
stand that a plan has been set on foot by which, 
if carried into effect, the inhabitants of Mary- 
lebone, Kilburn, Belsize, Camden Town, Haver- 
stock-hill, and St. John’s Wood, will be greatly 
benefited. It was proposed in a vestry meeting 
at Hampstead the other day, to take on lease, at 
a moderate rental, with option of purchase, an 
area of between fifty and sixty acres in the 
neighbourhood of Finchley-road. It is ex- 
pected that the new lord of the manor, Sir John 
Maryon Wilson, will not be indisposed to meet 
the wishes of the inhabitants of Hampstead 
thus far, especially if, as is very probable, the 
| parish of Marylebone should unite with that of 
Hampstead, and both with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in forwarding the success of 
the scheme. 








Paper Houses.—We have in former notices 
| referred to the numerous uses to which paper is 
|now being put, especially in America, where 
hats, buckets, and many other useful articles 
|bave for some time been made of it. The 


governors held to receive and consider a report | Chicago Journal «f Commerce now informs us 
of the Board of Management relative to the that houses are being built of paper, and that 
proposed alterations and improvements in the | they are warmer, and cost one-third less than 
hospital buildings, Dr. Lochee stated that it was houses built of wood and plaster after the usual 
found that the existing water-closets and tanks fashion. 
for patients, situated as they are inside the | 
building, are calculated to give rise to disagree-|, TBC Sheffield New Post-office.—The con- 
Posty Pata | tract for the new post-office has been let to 

able consequences ; that the ventilation in all the | a gage 

oe aie ; +. | Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, of Manchester. 
wards is inefficient ; that, from the impossibility ck “eee. viele The  wetkelion 
of getting a temperature anything up to the re- | y P 8 P 


quired degree in winter, efforte to treat success- | authorities in London and one of the contractors 
fully lung diseases were rendered almost fatile; 
and that the accommodation to out-patients and 


were in Sheffield on Thursday, staking out the 
building, and the works will be immediately 
proceeded with. The contractors are the same 





last class, 


casualties needed to be much more extended. - gonna cae Ge me Beg lg” or pats 
mee eel -06 Se Gainey: Sak, wet See oe South Yorkshire Asylum at Wadsley Park. 
aggerated, and they could only be rectified by | 
adopting and carrying out such plans as would) Lead Poisoning.—At an inquest held at 
be submitted tothem. He did not hold out any Poplar respecting the death of Mrs. Elizabeth 
hope that they would have a model hospital, or Christopher, a beershop-keeper in the Com- 
one that would even suit the ideas of modern’ mercial-road, the doctor who attended the de- 
constructors of such edifices; but serious incon- | ceased said that her death was caused by drink- 
veniences would be removed. The architect ing beer which had been drawn from new leaden 
(Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, of London) then pipes in the bar of the beershop. The jury 
read a report of the proposed alterations and returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death from 
submitted plans of the work. He said he esti- | lead-poisoning.” Dr. Schwarz, of Breslau, sug- 
mated the cost to be 3,800/., or, allowing for gests a simple method of protecting lead pipes 
extras, 4,0007. It was finally resolved that the| from the action of water, by forming on the 
plans produced be adopted, and that an appeal inside surface of the pipes an insoluble sulphide 
be made to the governors and the public for a of lead. The operation consists in filling the 
building fund. Se warm and pga saat rege . 
anitary Condition of Salford.— The 8¥!phide of potassium, or sodium, w realy ys 
ninth iaamat report of the medical officer of | im contact with the lead for a quarter of an 
health for Salford, Mr. E. J. Syson, has been hour. 
printed. From this report it appears that the | Important to Patentees.—The Lord Chan- 
death-rate of the borough for 1865 was 30°53 ¢ellor has decided a point of interest to the 
per 1,000 per annum, or 1 in 32. Of the total registrars of patents. An intending patentee 
deaths, in a population of 118,213, 1,893, or had lodged a provisional specification, when 
52°43 per cent., were children under five years another inventor filed oneof a similar descrip- 
of age. The chief causes of death were scarla-| tion, and procured his patent to be first sealed. 
tina, by which 404 deaths were caused, the most The former complained of this, and argued that 
fatal period being between the ages of 2 and 5; under the circumstances the Attorney-General 
next follow bronchitis and diarrhoea ; then should not have allowed the second person to 
phtbisis. From convulsions, 193 died; from {ile his patent. The Lord Chancellor, however, 
typhus, 117; from typhoid fever, 125; from old pointed out that there was no law to compel 
age, 128. There was an increase in 1868 of 33 4 person who had filed a provisional specifica- 
deaths from typhus, and 72 from typhoid fever, tion to proceed with his invention, aud if the 
compared with 1867. applications of other parties were to be uniformly 

Incorporated Church-building Society. rejected, the country might be deprived wa 
—At the annual meeting of this society, the fruits of the ingenuity of many minds whic 
secretary read the report, which stated that | were working in the same direction. 
from jubilee services the society received 8,000/.| Completion of the Great Pacific Rail- 
There was a large increase in the amount of way.—As the public by this time know, the 
funds held by the society in trust for the repairs Atlantic and Pacific Railroad is completed, and 
of churches, the total being now 48,865/.; in| America, big in everything else, can now boast 
March, 1868, it was 42,2491. During the past of the longest single iron highway in the world. 
year the number of applications had been At Promontory Point, in the State of Utah, 
greater than in any former year; the grants where the last rail was fixed, the telegraph was 
made were 170 in number, and 8,475l. in’ kept actively at work, communicating with 
amount. The accounts, as audited by Messrs. eyery important city in the States, and messages 
Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, & Evans, showed @ jn rapid succession exchanged details of each 
total income from all sources amounting to’ step in the process of completion, with respon- 
13.7571. 17s. 10d. Some very considerable give congratulations sent by distant sympa- 
reforms are needed in this society. 'thisers. Of every Pavia poterd i a 

e . ' 

The Park-lane Improvement Bill.—At a = pemic yigoier Pa pina” tng 
thomesting of the ——— — ap smash peso - fow will think the monster 
ee. Fetes, Se eee tan i d ejoicings, or the special reli- 
select committee of the House of Commons bad | i aang ‘ “i at of lace in celebrating 
refused to insert special clauses in the bill to} gious services, at all out ¢ a scat eeil 

for making the thoroughfare | one of the greatest steps in the march | 
Steams uestiten-piees hens property paar sation that the century has witnessed.” As an 


i i d e may add, Brigham Young, the 
we Ue” Geeaaan es Weeds me a of @ hundred wives and children 


. Gore, the Commissioner of Woods d 

eau, oo told the committee that he| (all told), has broken - 7 gg A She 

should consult the Lords of the Treasury as to Utah Central oor - —,- —_ 

whether they would consent to the third ae = = so ass Pa = a ~ y sehty be finished 
i been read a thi ilroad, an 

7 a bill. It has, however, ro oe ’ 

ime. 
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by 30 ft. by 15 ft., and weighing 1,500 tons, was 
blown from the monster deposit of Wastdale 
Crag. Probably such an immense mass, in one 
block, has never been blasted before. 


The Sewage Question.—The Eton Local 
Board of Heaith have determined to adopt the 
report and plan of Messrs. Ripley & Simonds, 
civil engineers, for the drainage of Eton College 
and town. The system adopted is the separate 
one, with the purchase of land for sewage 
utilisation and irrigation. The cost is estimated 
at 8,0001. 





TENDERS. 


For Kidsgrove sewerage. Messrs. R, Scrivener & Son, 





architect. (Juant€ies supplied :— 
OE wressscascinecasentoeanisnentnes £1,600 0 0 
ENED.” ccnselitanaitimsinseaieien 1,340 0 0 
Ll _ en eee 1,250 0 0 
Lunn & Hevnes ....... 1,170 0 0 
ee ee ianinasiaeieain wv SR IT F 
J.& 5. Smith (accepted) w..... 1,020 11 0 





For the erection of shop and premises, Gun-lane, Lime- | 


house. Mr. T. C. Clarke, architect :— 
Cn re RPE teat SESE > 0 
Abrabam 0 
King & Sons... 0 
Hoskins 0 
Pitener o 
Hopewell .......... 0 








For additions to the Lock Hospital, Harrow-road 
F, W. Porter, architect :— 
0 


Hill & Keddeil .. £3,114 0 





Patman & Fotheringham ......... 2,875 0 0 
eee EEE 2,775 0 0 
Mansfield & Price 2,765 0 0 
Ashby & Sons 2,723 0 0 
2 ees a - 0 
Ebb & Sons ) 
RIOD. ccunisicusspaceas 5 0 
RE DAL AINE. 2, 0 
ee TT, EE Ie NN he 2,37 0 
King & Sons 2,26 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 2,227 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .................. 2,117 0 0 





For various works, St. Paul’s Church 
Mr. Parkinson, architect :-— 


PORTE BOG wvsinnrasttncccecndima £3,164 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ..................... 3,160 0 0 
ee eT Oe ot 3,080 0 0 
Cooper & Cullum ..................00. 2,950 0 0 
IN init niteetsineniiceieieteks 2,93 0 0 
hk rE 2,856 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan .................. 2,736 0 0 
a TS IDET He 2,554 0 0 





For the erection of three houses and sh 


o at Vent 
Isle of Wight, for Mr. Gibson. Ps, nor, 


architect. Quantities supplied -— 
= Jew Buildings. Old Materials. 
i EE Al £1,964 10 0 ...... £36 10 0 
Ingram & Son ............ 1,897 0 0 ...... 3610 0 
Newnham ........ ~ nee oe Oo 37 1 6 
Moses & Wallder(sced.) 1,749 0 0 ...... 100 0 0 





For plumber’s, giazier’s, and 
houses, at West-hill, Hastings. 
tect :-— 


ter’s work, to eight 
Alfred Cross, arcbi- 


Mir. 





cage lt I Ee ean oT P4907 2 ¢ 

Cs ee ge OL ILS PED a : ° 
a TEAS ITE, SS 385 17 4 
Vidler casecccccqocnpnecaseseenace ° 382 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ~. 337 5 6 





For new house, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, for 
odd 


Mr. Cale, nurseryman. Quantities by Mr. W. T owe 
Simpson & Son... ccssssseeee, £25 0 0 
MD CO aos ise ensrcckincdevnbecbins *6 0 0 
SIN A cesecthiiisisesshcinips chaisiilan detcesin 759 19 0 
I oo ancl diate oaccipatiicnacs 777 5 (O 
Longmire & Burge........00.0.0..... 777 0 0 


, Mill-hill, Hendon. 


—— 

| etcher & Caughay 
| Crabb & V h. boveiieoske 
Mr. Francis aaa, | incl "5 Mor 


j 

























Quantities supplied :— 
WRNIEOE sncacsnenesteqnsantanetes 
Humphrey ........ 
Nightingale ..... 
Waterman 
Raper 
F 
Snowden 
Cooper & Cullum 





” 
eccocoocecso 
eooocooceco 





For rebuilding 40 and 41, 
Binnie. 
plied :— 

Greigg 
Nightingale .. 
Pauman & Co, ..... 
Myers & Sons 
Mitchell 





Haymarket, for Mr, A. 


Mr. H. Lansdowne, Architect. 


£2,926 0 0 
2,817 0 0 
2,810 0 0 
2,687 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
2,468 0 0 





Quantities sup- 
































—————————— noe 7 ——— 
, Walton-on-the-Hill sewerage works. Contract | For the new Barnsbury Railway Station, North 
an rst > apna ee age a Ae | N “yd Mr.; Geoege Ww. Goodison (Beade & Goodison), | Railway Company :~ ' Loudon 
Peterborough —n Friday,27th ult.,the Bishop | gngineer :— Hill... “A 
of Peterborough consecrated this church, which Anderson & Co. ....00.ss.00-e+ss008 £13,900 0 0 Hil & Sone ° 0 
has been built for the locomotive establishment Hunking ........... veesveeee 12,880 12 2 Mil&c 4 ; 
of the Great Northern Railway Company at New whem. PER ~~ * ; Goodmaa ... 00 
England, about a mile north of the Peterborough Dixon & Sicight . 11,464 13 0 Hil hed ins Wid 60 0 9 
station. Mr. Teale, of Doncaster, is the archi- en a i ii RR 11,228 0 0 Woed , su 9 0 
tect. The church is 104 ft. long and 48 ft. wide, Hartley & C0, ...<s0v0seccccenassercee mae : : Wenship oe 0° 
and has a low central tower, but no transepts, a Mitchell .......-.sescesseeressereneees 9,998 Merritt & Ashby 5,159 0 0 
naar Fawkes & Maud .........:00sescerees 9,967 15 9 Keeble 15°00 
pyramidal roof covered with the stone slates of aaa 0 0 abe Menken a 4 ¢ 
the country, and a semi-circalar apse. seers meee ° : King & Sone ...... 14,86) 0 9 
innard, jan. Mansfield, Price, & Cv. ......... j 
Overcrowding in the Borough.—lIn the Thane (accepted) Aah On 1a 450 3 ° 
course of an inquiry before the coroner for East ag — 0 0 Wits seeseseseesseecsenenesenntonsees 14,319 0 0 
: “ Messrs. Smith ORR OO ......csseacesessccccscenssondiues 14,278 0 0 
Surrey, into the cause of the death of a child two Webb & Sons ..........ceceeeeeee 14,200 0 0 
months old, it came out that in a small room a)! For house, Duke-street, for Mr. A. M. M‘Dougal. Mr. "cco i ae aN a 3830 0 0 
man and his wife, with deceased, and a grown-up | Se architect. Quantities grog am Wicks, Bangs, & Co. 0 0 
son and daughter, all lived and slept. There | ORE TARE .. 5,547 0 0 For alterations and edditions, St, Paul's Church, Mil. 
was nothing put up to part the two beds in the Sburmur . 5144 0 0 'hill, Mr. R. Parkinson, architect, Quantities 1; 
room. The coroner said it was most disgraceful oe sesteueesieares ” ren ; ; George Lansdowa:— ym, 
° . . oO SPOTL .nccceveceee . 
that such a thing should exist. Overcrowding Morgan & Lovell ........ 4,280 0 0 j Reise] Mitianiae men 
could not continue if a thorough house-to-house Nightingale ............ an 4,140 0 0 | A. B stimate 
Visitation took place, and the landlords were wan sg EE = : . =e EAS 22. 
severely dealt with if they infringed the law. Carter & Bom. wccccce 398300 ~~ «| ial St a | 
= : ; Patman & Fotheringham 372 2,380 413 
The child appears to have been suffocated while Myers & Sons .......... . 3,984 0 0 Alimetiaaies tis Dima 375 3360 
in bed | Blackmore & Morley ... . 3340 0 0 2 nad anaaet ise % 360 2330 S20 
. Hill & S0n8  ..........00-00 3,780 0 0 ; ete te 390 
. x | ~ ene Cooper & Cullum ........ 390 2,180 380 
A Big Blast.—At Shap Granite Works last Conder (accepted) ......0+-.-0+-0 3,679 0 0 es a tld eset 418 2,006 480 
week, a huge blast took place. With 75 lbs. of Wigemowe.vevesovesstervsesensensoevseres — So King & Son stsensenee soe os ais 300 
~ 3: ” ° . A rah aughan ........ 2 2,02 
powder, a solid block of granite, measuring 40 ft. — Por schools at Watford. Mr, Thos. Pearson, architect, ete : ad a 285 1,877 po 


For reseating, &c., the parish church, Mitcham, Surrey, 
Mr. Edwin Chart, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 














If in If in If in 

Deal. Chestnut. | Wainscot, 

& 26.4) 2 sa) & ad 
Lawrence & Sons ......... me 6 um (1860 0 0 
Dove, Brothers 00 11450 0 0 
Milla & BOG. .00.2..2cces+s0e0s 0 6 500 
Lawrence ........ 5 00 
Chapman .......... ( 1 0 
Jackson & Shaw 0 0 
Sn nO © EE 083 0 0 
| Myers & SOM8 vesseeseeseeen 740 0 01140 0 (i288 0 0 


For the supply and delivery of about 214 tons of 24-in. | 
cast-iron pipes, in 9-ft. lengths, and § tons ditto, in 3-ft. -o a J.—P.W.B—& M.—R. C.-L. B—H. & E—Young Clerk of 
lengths, for outfall sewers, for the Ryde Local Board. 

| Francis Newman, C.E., borough surveyor :— 
| Per Ton. 


Cochrane, Grove, & Co. ..... 






9-ft. lengths. 
.£6 5 0 


Staveley Lron and Coal Co.... 6 5 
| Woolstenhulmes & Rye ...... 6 0 
i LS eR 6 0 
To TN ARES 6 0 
Coker ..,.....++ enestipcecheveesaness 5 17 
OTE cn ncngtasrenetamerhieinnn 5 15 
EL CE Ace. 5 15 
Battie B CO, cccrscccreserssussen 514 
j ee 5 14 
| Laidlaw & Son 5 12 
bk ee 5 10 
RUNNY cnnssusecsseetieincttanaivousen Ae 
Newton, Chambers, & Co.... 5 10 
Claridge, North, & Co......... 5 10 
ROOIIE ID SIM can nnenicttcnmnainces 5 6 
ER EPS SS & 5 
ee ee ere 5 5 
Bolckow, Vaughan, & Ca* 419 
* Accepted. 


weweee” 





Cooacooeoacetoaoooco 


For the erection of eight houses, at West-hill, Hast- 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
BR C.—J.G. R-F. N.—G. H. @.—8 @ H.-A C-B-BEN- 


T. 3. K.-C, B.—W. &—G. F—8 & Son. —A. W.—T. W.-M AB 
A. J. 8.-—C. P.—B C. M—R. 5.—B & G.—H. P.—B.8.-J.6.C- 


the Worka —J. B. W., San Francisco (send ui an exampic).—A Con- 
stant Reader (the architect, unui rece. ty, hae been considered me 
sponsible for his clerk of the works. Now that committees and other 
bodies appoint their own clerk of the works, the poaction is altered).— 
Kidderminster Infirmary (next week).—West Derby Sewerage (vext 
weekj.—W. C. B. (im type).— M. U. (io type).—neveral papers and 


| commubications are Umavuidauly postponed. 


| 
i 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


We are compelled to decline pvining out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of T-nders, &¢., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authers. 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is empioyed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Mannufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 


| of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
| Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 





ings. Mr. Alfred Cross, architect :— 
ROOD ss csxcirssescionuremuniindl £3,452 0 0 
oT EAC 3,330 0 0 
NOE Sistsiccieinssccstins 3,245 0 0 
OS LORE 3,108 0 0 
SEE con vaieasnemnubctoiananees 3,683 0 0 
BL siichonsenicciniinitedeSahepeilesiidioakd 3,066 0 0 
MIT cctdsateicddetmacecctine debian 3,048 0 0 
Parks (accepted) ..........00..-.e0s0 2,787 0 0 
For re-construction of old premises, No. 3, Cherry-tree- | 


court, Aldersgate-street, for Mr. T. H. Ellis. Mr, William 


Smith, architect :— 


een deceseccasenesesvon £1,180 





Biackmore & Morley 


> D. T. Leroni. Mr. W 
j aS 
Crabb & Vaughan ... 
Blackmore & Morley 
ber 


oeeeerees 











£360 





For finishings to the Clarence Hotel, 


| Alfred Cross, architect :— 
| Howell 





£728 
pe 
722 


10 


ecoocoooceo 





G. 5. Gibson. 
Wright 





For a house in High-street, Saffron Walden, 


for 


Mr. Frederick H. Johnson, architect : 


£1,419 0 0 


r. 


For alterations, &c., to Elm Villa, Leytonstone, fur Mr. | 
illiam Smith, architect ;— 


Hastings, Mr. 





estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London, 


— 





. — 

ROFESSOR PEPPER’S LECTURE on 

the GREAT LIGHTNING sNDUCTORIUM, as delivered 
before their Roya: High esses the Princesses Louse aud pete 
“ Robin Hvod” and “ Aladdin,” museaily trested by George bo 
land, eaq.— The * Astrometruscope.” —Woodbusy's ‘* Puoto-Beliel 
Process,”—Dore’s Pictures of * Kisiwe.”—Stukes ou Memory.—At te 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC—One Suiting. 








———— 


‘TP HE BUILDER.” — WANTED, 

PURCHASS, the Numbers of 1864, 1860, and 1866 (Vols 

$2, 23, and 24).—Address, stating price and fui parucular, ig 
FOU ADRIAN IBR, at the Uftice, 1, \ ork-street, Covent Garden, W. 

sri sin ee 


Just published, in imperial oblong folio, Price One Guines. 


pus PRINCiPubs of PERSPECTIVE 








ustrated im a Series of Examples. 
By HEN.«Y D. HUMPHaIS. : 

Lendou : CHAPMAN & Ha: L, Piecadily. 
Chelten bam : HENRY DAV i> ; and all Boo 


Imp. S8mo. cloth, price Ba ; gilt ¢ iges, 2s. 64. 


Free &) post, 20. oxe, = 7 
HE SURPRIsiNC ADV ENTURES 
PHILIP QUABLL, the bnglish Hermit, Eutuely te 
@uu modernised. % 
Loudon : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
nd 





of 
ted 





New Edition, smail post 8vo. git ole red edge, 38 6d. 

post Liew, 3. a q 

A BABIAN Nicht (the) ENTERTAIN 

MENTS, thoroughly revied ihw entrahciog ‘edition 

sme degree been prohibi.ed im the famuiiy cirele; Ube proseD 4 
is intenved as a suitabie book jor ali, ala au aeceptavle preseat 


the younger member of sciet. . 
London ; WILLIAM TEGG, Paucras-lane, Casapside, 





